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An old corporation 
takes a new name 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION 
becomes 
Penn-Texas Corporation 


Penn-leas 





| be more than forty years the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation had only 
one source of income — the mining and sale of bituminous coal. It was accord- 
ingly at the mercy of the ups and downs of the volatile coal industry. 

However, when the present management took over in 1951, the corporation 
embarked upon a thorough-going program of expansion into other basic industries. 
The purpose of this program was to broaden the corporation’s income base and 
make it relatively independent of the year-to-year fluctuations which characterize 
earnings from a single source. 

The corporation has been most successful in its search for new sources of 
revenue. Gross income in the past four years has jumped from $6,006,063 to 
$10,373,397, or more than 72%. During the same period net worth has increased 
from $3,441,596 to $4,895,144. Here are the primary reasons for the corporation’s 
improvement in earnings and outlook: 


The corporation purchased 12,000 acres of oil and 
gas acreage in Texas which represent annual gross 
earnings of approximately $1,500,000. 
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It acquired a 3 freighter shipping fleet, assuring 
We, substantial income for many years ahead. 


It acquired The Crescent Company, Inc. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., important manufacturers of insulated 
cable and wire for the automotive, electrical and 
electronic fields. 


It purchased majority interest in the Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corporation of Bay City, Michigan. This com- 
pany manufactures specialized cranes and heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 





Meanwhile, the corporation has completed a 100% 
mechanization program on its bituminous coal mines. 
Moreover, 80% of this mechanization is the most 
modern type of continuous mining machinery. 


As these new properties have been taken over, coal has become a lesser factor 
in the corporation’s total business. As a result, the old name was no longer 
adequately descriptive. Therefore, at its 1954 Annual Meeting, the corporation's 
stockholders voted to change its name to “Penn-Texas Corporation.” This new 
name gives some indication of the territorial scope of the corporation's activities; 
without implying any restriction in the scope of its business. 
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@ versatility for many 
heavy-duty operations 
@ the easy mobility of a motor truck 


—all are combined in the MICHIGAN 
Excavator-Crane: another product of 
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EQUIPMENT 


symbol of resourceful leadership in Powee 
Transmission Engineering. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BATTLE CREEK 
ond JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT «+e 


TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS ¢ ELECTRIC STEER 
GASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 












Amenican-Standard 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable June 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on May 25, 1954. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable June 24, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 1, 1954. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasure? 











NATIONAL STEEL 
“@ Corporation 


ae ey 98th Consecutive 
STEEL Dividend 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting on April 28th, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which will be 
payable June 11, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record May 26, 1954. 

Paut E. SHRoapDS 
Vice President & Treasurer 

























and groups of securities differently. 























If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 





















































Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


5 ping hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 








Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 


a list of your holdings 

















and let us explain how 





our Personalized Su- 








pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 














FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Income ( Capital Enhancement ( Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Address 
(May i12) 
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Age Factors Shape Investment Policy 


Although his age is only one of many considerations 


determining the proper investment objectives for an 


individual to pursue, it affects most of the others 


here are probably relatively few 
T investment portfolios of any con- 
siderable size whose every single com- 
ponent has been chosen with an eye 
to its conformity with a well-thought- 
out guiding objective. However, most 
people recognize that their holdings 
should be suited to their individual 
needs and attempt to follow this prin- 
ciple. Their consistency in doing so 
is ordinarily one of the principal fac- 
tors determining their degree of satis- 
faction with their investment results. 

The rules governing the formula- 
tion of a basic investment policy are 
numerous and rather elastic, and in 
any given case they may even be con- 
tradictory. For instance, a man 
whose earnings considerably exceed 
his living expenses, and who might 
feel justified for that reason in adopt- 
ing a moderately speculative attitude, 
should restrain any such impulse if 
he has several small children. Simi- 
larly, anyone whose health is such 
that he cannot count on being able 
to work until normal retirement age 
should not take risks with his princi- 
pal even though he may own his home 
outright and carry a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance. 

Another factor of vital significance 
to every investor is his age. This af- 
fects most of the other factors which 
must be considered in determining a 
suitable investment policy; a young 
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man can usually anticipate that his 
earnings will increase in future but 
will ordinarily have heavy family re- 
sponsibilities whereas an older person 
will normally be in an entirely dif- 
ferent position. He is more likely to 
have achieved large savings and mort- 
gage-free home ownership; his par- 
ents, if living, are probably adequately 
provided for and his children grown 
and self-supporting. On the other 
hand, his health may not be as good 
and he has probably already reached 
the peak of his earning power. 

In addition to its influence on other 
factors such as these, an investor’s 
age has an important bearing all its 
own on the nature of his investment 
objectives. A white male aged 35 has 
a life expectancy of close to 36 addi- 
tional years, whereas another aged 65 
can expect to live only 13 more years 
unless his health and his heredity are 
good enough to justify him in expect- 
ing to outwit the actuaries. This dif- 
ference of 23 years in life expectancy 
has great significance to investors in 
three respects. 

Consider first the basic or ultimate 
objective of an investment program, 
which is to provide income during 
the years of retirement, and an estate 
for survivors if possible. (Maximiz- 
ing income before retirement may 
be considered an unrelated objective, 
but the two are not mutually exclu- 


sive and if they were probably few in- 
vestors would choose the latter at the 
expense of the former.) Economic 
history covering a period of well over 
a century shows a consistently ris- 
ing trend in living costs, sometimes 
accelerated, sometimes temporarily 
interrupted, but never permanently 
reversed. 


Differences in Problems 


There seems small prospect of a re- 
versal in future in view of the grow- 
ing political power of labor and the 
farmer, our dwindling supplies of 
low-cost raw materials and our com- 
mitments to “full employment” and 
very large Government expenditures. 
Rampant future inflation may or may 
not be disastrous to an individual of 
65 (depending on just when he 
reaches that age), but there is a good 
possibility that it will become a prob- 
lem during the 36-year further life 
span of a man currently aged 35. This 
means that to prevent erosion of the 
purchasing power of his savings, a 
young person must pursue as aggres- 
sive an investment policy as his cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Another basic difference between 
younger and older people lies in the 
investment results they can hope to 
achieve during their remaining life- 
times. Theoretically, a 35-year-old 

Please turn to page 26 
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Pat" McGinnis 


he 1,800-mile New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad sys- 
tem is entering a new phase of its 
long and checkered history as a result 
oi the victorious control fight waged 
by Patrick B. McGinnis over inter- 
ests headed by Frederic C. Dumaine, 
jr. Ina very close election on April 
14, which Dumaine is presently con- 
testing in the courts, McGinnis and 
his associates captured 11 places on 
the Zl-man New Haven board. Mc- 
Ginnis has taken over as president of 
the system while John E. Slater 
(president of American Export 
Lines) has taken the chairmanship. 
Like other rail systems which went 
from blue chip to bankruptcy, the 
New Haven was highly successful in 
its early years. Between 1872 and 
1912, dividends on the old common 
stock ranged between $7.50 and $10 
a share. But in 1935 the road tum- 
bled into bankruptcy and in the reor- 
ganization which followed both the 
common and the preferred stocks 
were completely wiped out. Promi- 
nent among the causes of the carrier’s 
troubles were the failure of its large 
passenger business to generate net 
income, the high cost of terminal op- 
erations, and excessive fixed charges. 
Today, some of these problems re- 
main. Passenger business, contribu- 
ting 31 per cent of 1953 gross reve- 
nues, is much larger than that of the 
average railroad. The New Haven’s 
short haul and substantial less-than- 
carload business make the system vul- 
nerable to truck competition. Ter- 
minal costs are high at Grand Central 
Station (N. Y.) and at Boston. And 
New England (which has lagged be- 
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New Management for the New Haven 


Group heiaded by "Pat'' McGinnis is expected to accelerate * 
payment of remaining preferred arrears, bringing common 


dividends nearer. But the road has many unsolved problems 


hind other regions in economic 
growth) lacks the heavy industry that 
is normally the source of bread-and- 
butter railroad traffic. All this is re- 
flected in the New Haven’s share of 
Class I rail revenue, which dipped 
from 2.3 per cent in 1929 to 2 per 
cent in 1941 and to about 1.5 per cent 
recently. 

During the lively exchanges which 
preceded the unseating of the. Du- 
maine management, McGinnis con- 
tended that the last six years have 
been a period of financial deteriora- 
tion for the New Haven, asserting 
that though $954 million of revenues 
were taken in during the 1948-1953 
period, net income from railway op- 
erations (before sinking funds) 
amounted to but $395,000. In con- 
trast, “other income,” consisting of 
the road’s share of real estate rentals 
from the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Ho- 
tel Commodore and other properties 
in the Grand Central area, yielded 
$33.7 million in the same six-year 
period according to the McGinnis 
figures. Said McGinnis: “The place 
of the railroad . . . should not depend 
on the success of New York City 
Park Avenue hotels.” 

The Dumaine group held that the 
foregoing figures did not give any 
consideration to the expense of pro- 
ducing non-rail income. It pointed 
to the growing number of truck trail- 
ers handled via the “piggy-back”’ sys- 
tem on railroad flat cars, progress in 
the use of self-propelled passenger 
cars, and new warehouses which con- 
tribute to increased freight traffic as 
noteworthy accomplishments of the 
Dumaine regime. 

In an interview with FINANCIAL 
Wor.tp, McGinnis last week com- 
mented on some of the New Haven’s 
problems, including its number one 
headache in New York City, Grand 
Central Terminal. Said he: “Ter- 
minals such as Grand Central are no 
longer functional financially 
buses and airlines have done much to 
meet the terminal problem, but no 


scheme of [city planners] has yet in- 
cluded the railroads and it definitely 
should.” 

As for the New York Central suit 
contesting the New Haven’s rights to 
Park Avenue equities, McGinnis be- 
lieves that a compromise can be ef- 
fected once the control fight for the 
Central has ended. 

The New Haven official did not 
appear concerned over the possibility 
that the Dumaine group might try to 
unseat him at the next annual meet- 
ing, observing that since those in con- 
trol have definite advantages, “it 
should be easier next year.” The 
road’s showing in the first four 


months of this year will be “sad,” but 


McGinnis looks for freight revenues 


for the full year to be down only 
about 10 per cent and passenger 
‘gross to show little change. He ex- 


‘pressed the hope that “we will be 


cable to come up with income from 


railroad operations.” 

At present, there are 490,106 
‘shares of New Haven five per cent 
‘preferred outstanding, entitled to 
‘dividends of $5 per share yearly— 
‘cumulative only to the extent earned 


-—and convertible into common on a 


share-for-share basis. Arrears of $4 
per share remain on the preferred 
which at 54 appears in line with the 
current market for issues of compara- 
ble quality. The McGinnis forces are 





N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 


Avail- Fxd. Chgs. 
able & Pfd. 


Oper. Per Div’ds Price 
Revs. Common Times Range 
(Mils.) Share Earned Common 
14).. SES BE 1A0 vii eus.. 
i. | le Se eee ee 
Eas. «Been. Se ~~ a eveesds> 
04... Te Ie (Bee eR. 
1945... 1732 "ie © Fer oe 
1946.. 149.3 a enero 
1947.. 155.8 Nil 0.72 7Y— 4% 
1948.. 171.4 289 125 14K%— 6 
1949.. 144.7 0.07 1.01 95%— 5% 
1950.. 150.8 435 1.39 175%— 6% 
1951.. 159.1 192 1.28  2554—14% 
1952.. 163.4 3.83 1.36 24%4—14% 
1953.. 165.0 2.80 a34 —19% 





*After all charges. a—1954 range through May 
5: 31%4—22. 
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committed to elimination of the ar- 
rears before the end of 1954 and it is 
possible that the stock might be 
placed on a quarterly dividend basis. 

The common stock, which has yet 
to receive a dividend since the road 
emerged from bankruptcy in Septem- 
ber 1947, is a somewhat different situ- 
ation. Present quotations around 24 
—which evaluate the issue rather 
generously compared with dividend- 
paying rail equities—reflect hopes 
that the new management will be 














Peak Passed for 








purred by the demand for air- 

conditioned office space, the boom 
in commercial building construction is 
holding up well this year, although a 
few areas are definitely over-built. 
Air-conditioning is not the whole 
story, however, since commercial 
work had been held back by Federal 
controls during the Korean war, and 
again by the steel strike during the 
first half of 1952. But in 1953, value 
of commercial building of all kinds 
soared 71 per cent over dollar volume 
of the preceding year. A nominal 
gain is expected for this year, al- 
though industrial work is expected to 
decline. 

Prime example of an over-built 
area is Washington, D. C., which pre- 
viously has been well filled up, with 
vacancies running only around one to 
two per cent during the last ten years. 
Since planned and actual construction 
could hardly foresee the Eisenhower 
retrenchment drive, whole floors are 
being left vacant in some of the new 
office buildings. Federal economy 
measures have thrown on the market 
considerable space in older buildings, 
and prices have been dropping for the 
past six or eight months. 

Dallas is also over-built now, fol- 
lowing considerable recent activity, 
although the city may succeed in 
attracting the new business it needs. 
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able to solve the road’s most pressing 
problems, and probably buying for 
control purposes as well. Including 
546,699 unissued shares (reserved 
for distribution after various unse- 
cured claims have been determined ) 
and 526,346 outstanding common 
shares, the total common capitaliza- 
tion is 1,073,045 shares. Certificates of 
interest which eventually will be allo- 
cated New Haven common currently 
trade over-the-counter around 16. 
THE END 


Real Estate Market? 


Some areas are becoming over-built and prices 
have backed away from recent levels. Commercial 


market in most cities, however, is holding its own 


In Boston and in Rhode Island, de- 
pressed conditions in the textile in- 
dustry is reflected in poor demand 
for space. Chicago already had office 
building vacancies before the boom 
started. Other than a new Prudential 
Insurance Company structure, no 
large projects are being attempted 
there although $400 million worth of 
new buildings are planned for a near- 
slum area north of the city’s famous 
“Loop.” Atlanta, Ga., builders have 
been energetically at work putting up 
modern new buildings but the city 
may find itself with a surplus. 
Demand is still lively along most 
of the West Coast, however, and 
sizable blocks of space are being 
planned or rented (in advance of con- 
struction) in a number of eastern 
cities such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Ex- 
pansion in New York City reached a 
postwar peak in 1950 when 11 new 
office buildings were completed, but 
it declined thereafter through 1953 
owing to war-time controls, the steel 
strike, and a truckers’ strike which 
held back work last year. Fifteen new 
buildings, however, are scheduled for 
completion in 1954-55 and plans have 
been filed for seven more to be fin- 
ished by the end of 1956. Compiled 
by the Real Estate Board of New 
York, these figures exclude a number 





of building proposals already an- 
nounced but for which plans have not 
yet been filed. The new facilities, all 
of which are air-conditioned through- 
out, are beginning to have an effect 
on older buildings in marginal areas 
where rents to new tenants have be- 
gun to show signs of decline. 

Except in New England textile 
cities, good industrial locations 
throughout the country are in strong 
demand, with preference for one-story 
factories and warehouses. While 
prices and sales of these structures are 
moving upward, demand and prices 
for multi-story industrial structures 
are weakening. Lower prices, how- 
ever, may stimulate the market for 
the older, multi-story buildings. 

A factor in stimulating commercial 
real estate transactions is the sale and 
lease-back of-properties. Such ar- 
rangements enable the lessee to charge 
off rental as operating expense, to 
conserve capital for other use, to 
avoid real estate investment risk, and 
to gain certain tax advantages. In 
addition to underlying demand, trans- 
actions made for the purpose of reap- 
ing some advantage from shifting tax 
regulations also have been a factor in 
sustaining sale prices. 

The market for real estate securities 
has been generally firm to higher. 
Office building bond issues rose 
slightly in April, continuing a longer- 
term upward movement, and issues 
of hotel and apartment hotel groups 
also were up last month as well as 
from the first of the year. Apartment 
building issues alone seem to be lag- 
ging. The general situation has 
shown vast improvement since the 
venturesome period of the 1920s and 
the failures and reorganizations of the 
1930s. While risk in some degree is 
involved in every real estate transac- 
tion of investment, there is less 
uncertainty and more confidence to be 
found in the field as a whole. The 
underlying idea of office building 
financing has, of course, been revised 
in recent years. Formerly, bonds 
were sold to individuals who often 
assumed more risk than they bar- 
gained for, but today it is the insur- 
ance companies which are putting up 
the money although only after the 
building tenants have been signed up 
on the basis of architectural plans and 
sketches, and even before demolition 
on the prospective site is begun. 
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Exeellent Showing 


By Inland Steel 


¥ 


Strategic plant location enables company to operate 


at a consistently higher rate than its competitors, 


a great advantage under normal marketing conditions 


eee the steel industry has a 
well-deserved reputation as a 
prince-or-pauper activity, a handful 
of enterprises in this field stand out 
as consistent earners in good times 
and bad. A leading member of this 
fortunate group is Inland Steel. The 
company was founded in 1893, and 
detailed data covering its operating 
results during its early years are not 
available, but since 1909 at least it 
has reported profits in every year ex- 
cept 1932 and has paid dividends in 
every year except 1933. 


Contributing Factors 


This would be an excellent record 
in any line of business. Many fac- 
tors have contributed to it, including 
good management and an important 
by-product of this: a consistently high 
level of operating efficiency. But one 
basic element which has been of tre- 
mendous importance is the company’s 
strategic plant location on the shores 
of Lake Michigan not far from Chi- 
cago. This is a two-fold advantage ; 
it permits cheap transportation by wa- 
ter of raw materials inbound and fin- 
ished products outbound, producing 
very substantial cost savings, and it 
assures Inland of a large market since 
the ratio of steel demand to produc- 
ing Capacity in the Chicago area is 
considerably higher than at other 
steel-producing centers such as Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown. 

Consequently, the company has 
been able to keep its facilities profit- 
ably employed to a much greater ex- 
tent than have its competitors. Since 
1902, when Inland first started pro- 
ducing raw steel, its average operat- 
ing rate has been around 88 per cent 
of capacity against an industry-wide 
average of slightly under 73 per cent. 
In March of the current year, the 
company operated at a rate of 86.9 
per cent (its low point during the 
current business slump) while its 
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Inland Steel 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937. .$110.7 $2.68 $1.6624 4334—19% 
1938.. 74.1 1.04 0.83% 315—1834 
1939.. 115.3 2.24 1.33% 32%—22% 
1940.. 142.2 2.96 1.66% 3134—22% 
1941.. 202.8 3.03 1.663% 30%—21 
1942.. 189.6 2.19 1.50 2434—18 
1943.. 203.7 223 i 26'4—20% 
1944.. 221.2 2.09 1.50 29 —23%4 
1945.. 2174 202 “2.50 35 —27% 
1946.. 217.7 3.18 1.83% 4454—333% 
1947.. 315.0 6.10 2.50 42 —33 
1948.. 392.7 7.88 3.00 477R— 34% 
1949.. 345.9 5.11 3.00 4134—30 
1950.. 459.3 7.76 3.50 5634—38 
1951.. 518.7 7.02 3.50 621%4—45% 
1952.. 458.0 4.85 3.00 51%-—-41% 
1953.. 575.6 6.90 3.50 48 —35% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1953..$135.9 $1.39 ae eee 
1954.. 138.7. 1.92 a$1.50 b54%~—40% 

a—-Paid or declared to May 5. b—To May 5. 





competitors had to be satisfied with 
a 68.2 per cent rate. By the last 
week in April, the remainder of the 
industry had slumped further to a 
67.5 per cent level, but Inland’s out- 
put had returned to full capacity. 


Marketing Area 


The company’s normal marketing 
area covers a radius of only about 
five hundred miles from its plants. 
This limited territory, plus the avail- 
ability of low-cost water transporta- 
tion, minimizes absorption of freight 
charges on shipments to customers, 
a decided advantage under the keenly 
competitive conditions which, except 
for the war and postwar boom years 
1941-53, have characterized the steel 
industry. In addition, the sales poten- 
tial is increased by ownership of a 
number of fabricating subsidiaries 
which consume about 15 per cent of 
the parent’s steel output, and of the 
nation’s largest steel warehousing or- 
ganization, 

Inland produces all major steel 
products except pipe and wire. It is 





well fortified with reserves of iron 
ore, coal and limestone, and in addi- 
tion expects to augment its iron ore 
supplies materially through a 99-year 
lease, negotiated in 1953, on a large 
orebody at Steep Rock Lake, Ontario. 
Reserves here are estimated at a min- 
imum of 50 million tons; mining is 
scheduled to start in 1960. 

The company has spent over $200 
million during the eight postwar years 
iu expanding and modernizing its 
facilities. Outlays for 1954 are 
budgeted at $35 million, a figure close 
to the 1951 peak, against $24 million 
last year. Annual ingot capacity has 




































































































risen from 3.4 million tons at the be- § R 
ginning of 1949 to 4.7 million tons 

now. Expenditures have been fi- § ™ 
nanced partly from retained cash p 
earnings and partly by net issuance 

of around $100 million of bonds since § > 
1946, but debt is still conservative 

and finances are excellent, cash items 7 
alone slightly exceeding total current 9 4 
liabilities at the end of 1953. ia 
Distribution of Output 0] 

Last year, about ten per cent of " 
finished steel output went for defense ¥ 
purposes, a higher than average pro- ¥ 
portion. This type of business will . 
presumably decline somewhat over " 
coming years. Another six per cent . 
of the total represented conversion z 
steel, rolled by Inland from semi-fin- a 
ished material supplied by customers. , 
With the prolonged steel shortage ° 
now a thing of the past, conversion r 
business has died out completely. But 
Inland can undoubtedly continue to ? 
do very well without it, as is evi- I 
denced by its performance to date in ‘ 
1954. 

Despite heavy taxes (including : 
$3.8 million EPT), 1953 earnings § " 
would have set a new peak but for a I 
charge of $8.6 million for fast amor- 
tization of defense facilities. Deduc- 
tions for this purpose will remain ; 





heavy for a time, but when the prop- 
erties in question are fully written 
off, earnings will benefit substantially. 
One of the very few steel companies 
to show a year-to-year gain in profits 
during the first quarter, Inland has 
good prospects which, together with 
its outstanding record, lend attrac- 
tion to the stock. At 54, the issue 
affords a yield of 6.5 per cent and is 
selling at less than eight times 1953 
earnings. 
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Chrysler Photo 








Gird for Battle 








he rough-and-tumble automobile 

business, which has seen over 
1,500 producers come and go since 
the turn of the century, is getting still 
rougher. Dividend cuts, mergers, and 
operating losses—all symptomatic of 
today’s fast competitive pace—are in- 
creasingly in the news and no one 
seems willing to predict when the tide 
will turn. The slump, it should be 
noted, has not affected all members 
of the industry. Production of Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford in the Janu- 
ary-April period rose 2.3 per cent 
and 39.6 per cent, respectively, above 
the same 1953 period (Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports), while Chrysler and 
the independents trailed 1953 by 44.9 
and 64.7 per cent. 

Over a year ago, General Motors’ 
President Harlow Curtice indicated 
that his company was aiming to re- 
capture its prewar share of the auto 
market (48 per cent) against the 41 
per cent it was allowed under Fed- 
eral controls. In 1953, GM _ neared 
that goal, accounting for 45.7 per cent 
of U. S. and Canadian factory sales 
of cars, 40.2 per cent of all trucks, 














































_*Paid or declared to May 5. 
dividend action taken on February 17. 
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Automobile Giants 


Return of competitive era finds General Motors and Ford 
maintaining high production while Chrysler and the inde- 
pendents trail far behind. Anti-trust suit a possibility 


and 44.8 per cent of cars and trucks 
combined. And in the first four 
months of this year, the company 
boosted its share of domestic output 
to nearly 51 per cent. 

In January, officials of General 
Motors disclosed that the company 
would spend at least $1 billion on 
further expansion ($1.5 billion was 
mentioned as the more likely figure), 
thereby raising capital outlays in the 
post-World War II period to $3 bil- 
lion or more, The country’s biggest 
corporate money-maker, GM is not 
only king-pin in the automotive field 
but also the leading factor in diesel 
locomotives and a major producer 
of home appliances and jet engines. 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion (a non-consolidated subsidiary ) 
was the second largest profit earner 
last year among the “Big Three” 
finance companies. 

Though Ford is running neck-in- 
neck with GM in the battle for lead- 
ership in the low-price field, the lat- 
ter’s Buick has ousted Plymouth from 
its usual number three place among 
individual makes. At present, Gen- 





How the Leading Auto Makers Line Up 


-—————_Net Sales 








a— Nash figures are for September fiscal year; and Hudson for calendar years. 
D—Deficit. 


N.A.—Not available. 





eral Motors (which paid about $2.20 
a share of EPT in ’53) is the only is- 
sue in the group with prospects of 
equaling or bettering 1953 earnings. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for Chrysler’s troubles, as slowness 
in introducing a fully automatic 
transmission and criticism of its styl- 
ing. It is not expected that the com- 
pany’s reports for the first two pe- 
riods, at least, will make good read- 
ing, and a dividend reduction is quite 
possible. 

However, the company took an im- 
portant step toward greater integra- 
tion with the purchase of the body- 
making plants of Briggs Manufactur- 
ing and is also moving toward the 
divisional set-up which has worked 
out so well for General Motors. The 
1953 Chrysler report comments: “It 
is believed . . . that with its present 
size and diversity, a divisionalized 
structure of semi-autonomous profit 
centers will provide the management 
with a better framework for. . 
growth in the years ahead.” 

As revealed by the case of Stude- 
baker, however, even the most mod- 
ern styling doesn’t necessarily pro- 
vide all the answers. This aggres- 
sive independent, which has _ been 
highly critical of other makers who 
have “forced overproduction on their 
dealers,” was hard hit by labor diff- 
culties in both its own and suppliers’ 
plants in the early part of 1953. After 
full production was finally attained, 
retail demand for automobiles soft- 
ened considerably. A_ sizable first 
quarter deficit and a recent dividend 
omission are reflected in the lowest 
quotation for the shares since 1944. 

American Motors—the surviving 
corporation after the merger of Nash 
and Hudson — commenced business 
on May 1 and ranks slightly ahead 
of Studebaker as the industry’s 
fourth largest producer. The 2.2 per 
cent of industry-wide production held 

Please turn to page 27 





—) Earned Book No. of 

(Millions) 7———-Per Share- 7———Dividends——_—, Value Recent Shares 

1941 1952 1953 1941 1952 1953 1952 1953 *1954 Per Sh. Price (000) 

General Motors ......... $2,436.8 $7,549.2 $10,028.0 $2.22 $6.25 $6.71 $4.00 $4.00 $2.00 $31.19 70 87,494 
I Be a Xn uy 4's 888.4 2,600.9 3,347.9 4.61 9.04 8.59 6.00 6.00 1.50 65.51 58 8,702 
American Motors ........ al88.8 a573.3 a671.5 Ciedl mate. Sea Re ee ee 34.85 11 5,676 
Studebaker .............. 115.7 585.3 594.3 1.12. 665: 1:3 3.00 3.00 b0.40 45.93 15 2,361 
Kaiser Motors ........... N.A. 302.9 359.0 N.A. D1.03 D4.08 None None None Nil 2 6,626 
A SES SP pre 100.8 233.7 335.8 0.14 0.39 0.38 0.15 0.20 Cc 5.72 3 14,491 





b—-Dividend omitted April 28. c—No 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Aluminum Co. of America 4 B+ 

Despite company’s top position in 
growing industry, stock at 72, ap- 
pears amply priced. (Paid $1.57%4 in 
1953; 40c so far in 1954.) According 
to a company estimate, sales in April 
reversed a nine months decline and 
are expected to show a further gain 
during May so that this year’s results 
should approximate the record high 
of 1953. This was revealed at the 
dedication of a new $100 million 
smelter at Rockdale, Texas, which is 
expected to draw a number of fabri- 
cating plants to the area. The installa- 
tion will be the first aluminum plant 
to use electric power obtained from 
comparatively cheap lignite as a 
generating fuel. Company has won a 
final victory in the 17-year anti-trust 
suit. A consent order, entered in Fed- 
eral District Court of New York, 
permits it to follow through with its 
purchase of 600,000 tons of aluminum 
from Canada (valued at $240 mil- 
lion). But independent fabricators 
will still get priority in case the metal 
again gets in short supply. 


American Woolen Cc 

Stock (18) ts highly speculative 
and should be avoided. (Pays no 
dividends.) Although it did not 
divulge sales or order backlog, the 
company reported a loss equal to 
$4.15 per share for the first fiscal 
quarter ended April 4, or nearly 
double the loss of $2.19 per share for 
the like period in 1953. For all of 
last year, the company lost $10.74 per 
share, compared with a deficit of 
$7.39 per share in 1952. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

Although price of 111 is a 1954 
high, shares are not statistically over- 
valued, and yield 5.4% on a well- 
protected annual dividend of $6 
Despite a drop of more than 8 per 
cent in gross in the first four months 
of 1954, earnings were virtually un- 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


¥ 






changed from the 1953 level. The 
road has undergone complete physical 
rehabilitation and also has a valuable 
investment portfolio. The major 
holding is a block of 823,427 shares of 
Louisville & Nashville stock, equiva- 
lent to one share (worth $65 at the 
present market) for each share of 
Atlantic Coast Line outstanding. The 
road is also considering another offer 
for the Florida East Coast Railway, 
since the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
jected the last proposal. 


Bangor & Aroostook R.R. Cc 

Now 20, stock is a candidate for 
dividend resumption. (No payments 
since 1950.) Although $6.01 a share 
was earned on the common stock in 
1953, this “potato road” is handi- 
capped by large prior charges. Bond 
sinking funds and ordinary capital 
improvements absorbed the bulk of 
profits last year, leaving only 47 cents 
per share available for dividends and 
other corporate purposes. Retirement 
of the collateral trust bonds, recently 
completed, will reduce sinking fund 
charges by $1.25 a share, at the 1953 
level of earnings. With a preliminary 
estimate of 1954 earnings at around 
$6 a share, directors are expected to 
consider the return to a dividend 
basis, probably late in the year. A 
generous payment is not expected, 
however, since equipment maturities 
over the next few years are sub- 
stantial. 


Delaware Power & Light B 

Current yield of 4.8% is not par- 
ticularly attractive but stock, now at 
29, will benefit from rapid growth of 
company’s service area. (Paid $1.30 
in 1953); 70c so far m 1954.) Al- 
though operating revenues were at a 
new high level during the first quarter 
of 1954, net per share came to only 
56 cents vs. 57 cents last year, re- 
flecting the recent sale of 230,703 
common shares. Work on the third 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 












generating unit at the Edge Moor 
plant is about 60 per cent completed 
and the installation should be in ser- 
vice before the year-end. This will 
make the company independent of 
outside power sources for some years 
to come. The changeover to the dis- 
tribution of straight natural gas was 
completed early this month. As part 
of a 1954-55, $28 million expansion 
program, $10 million of first mort- 
gage bonds have been offered. 













Erie Railroad C+ 

At 17, this speculative issue yields 
8.8% on an annual dividend of $1.50. 
The road’s downtrend in traffic ap- 
pears to have run its course and any 
recovery in steel production should 
immediately be reflected in car load- 
ings. Connecting business is holding 
up well because of the Erie’s im- 
proved competitive position and the 
advantage of wide track clearances 
for bulky machinery shipments. The 
contribution of traffic from the new 
Ford assembly plant at Mahwah, 
N. J., is also expected to help results 
in future months. Roadway main- 
tenance will remain low in 1954 and 
the delivery of 1,000 new freight cars 
will permit retirement of some over- 
age equipment. 















































Federated Dept. Stores B+ 

Stock, now at 42 and yielding 6%, 
has favorable long term possibilities. 
(Paid $1.25 thus far in 1954; paid 
$2.50 in 1953.) The company, this 
year, has opened a branch of Bloom- 
ingdale’s in Stamford, Conn., and two 
Fedway stores in the suburbs of Los 
Angeles, making a total of nine long- 
established department stores with 
17 branches and the new Fedway 
division with eight stores. In the year 
ended January 31, 1954, sales were 
$479 million or 6.9 per cent over the 
previous year. Net earnings were 


$3.74 per share against $3.62 in fiscal 
1953. 
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International Tel. & Tel. C+ 
Uncertain foreign operations com- 
pel a speculative rating for this stock, 
now at 17. (Pays $1 annually.) Sales 
and earnings of company during 1953 
exceeded 1952 results by a moderate 
margin but year-end backlog of 
orders was down from $430 million 
to $379 million. Net per share 
amounted to $3.12 vs. $3.09. Foreign 
revenues declined primarily because 
of currency devaluations in Brazil 
and other countries. While sales of 
the Coolerator division (air condi- 
tioners and electric ranges) were be- 
low expectations, those of the Kel- 
logg division (telephone equipment) 
showed an encouraging increase over 
1952 and the largest of the domestic 
manufacturing units, Federal Tele- 
phone and Radio, also did better. 


Johns-Manville B+- 

Stock at 65, down from 1954 high 
of 71, reflects recent uncertainties in 
the company’s operations. (Paid 


$4.25 last year; 75c so far in 1954.) 
Difficulties experienced in the open- 
ing months of this year resulted in 
lower sales ; profits of 82 cents a share 
for the first quarter of 1954 compared 
with $1.56 a year earlier. Manage- 


ment reported that sales of building 
products continued strong, but that 
sales of products going to industry 
fell because of the general decline in 
heavy industry in the latter part of 
1953 and beginning of 1954. This 
period also witnessed a lowering of 
demand for certain grades of asbestos 
fibre, largely for the export trade. 
Profits were held down by increased 
depreciation allowances. However, 
both sales and earnings were better at 
the close of the recent quarter than 
at the beginning of the year. 


Koppers B 

Shares (34) constitute a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid $2.50 in 1953; 50c 
so far in 1954.) Expanding its wood 
preserving operations, Koppers has 
acquired substantially all of the stock 
of American Lumber & Treating 
Company, through exchange of one 
share of Koppers’ common for ap- 
proximately 574 shares of American 
Lumber. The principal stockholders 
of American Lumber have been 
Aluminum Company of America and 
Chicago Bridge & Iron, each of which 
owned 47 per cent. The acquisition 
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adds 10 plants to the 22 Koppers 
plants already engaged in wood pre- 
serving. Koppers also acquires a 
number of patents and trademarks in 
the wood treatment field. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Loe 

Stock at 50, is of semi-investment 
grade, yielding 4.8% on $2.40 annual 
dividend. Although sales in the first 
quarter of 1954 declined slightly be- 
low the year earlier level, they were 
substantially above the last three 
months of 1953. With the absence of 
excess profits taxes, earnings rose to 
$1.25 per share from 76 cents per 
share in the corresponding 1953 
period and $1.10 in the final quarter 
of last year. Sales this year are re- 
flecting new products; in particular, 
the panoramic windshield introduced 
on the Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadil- 
lac cars. Large scale construction ac- 
tivity also is contributing to volume 
this year, and the company’s fibre 
glass division has begun production 
of finer yarns for decorative textiles 
and draperies. 


National Gypsum B 

Although semi-speculative, shares 
have a good record in -the cyclical 
building industry; recent price 29. 
(Paid $1.05 in 1953; 75c plus stock 
so far in 1954.) With management 
anticipating a high level of building 
activity into the indefinite future, the 
company has formulated a $30 to $35 
million long range expansion pro- 
gram. An initial step will be a $6 
million development of the firm’s re- 
cently discovered gypsum deposit in 
Nova Scotia, which is believed large 
enough to supply the world for 50 
years. Additional projects will bring 
total capital expenditures for 1954 to 
$10 million. Although sales in the 
first quarter of 1954 showed little 
change from year-earlier volume, 
profits rose to 94 cents a share from 
66 cents in the 1953 quarter, reflect- 
ing an improved profit margin as well 
as lapse of excess profits taxes. 


Texas Company A 

An investment grade issue; recent 
price 71. (Paid $3.40 last year; 75c 
so far in 1954.) Company has plans 
for a five year expansion program 
requiring more than $1 billion for the 
construction of new plant and equip- 
ment and for the increase of crude 


reserves. No new financing is be- 
lieved necessary. Capital expenditures 
for 1954 are estimated at $275 mil- 
lion, with a major part to be used for 
producing activities to increase the 
company’s total crude reserves in this 
country as well as in Canada, Colum- 
bia and Venezuela. In addition, new 
catalytic reforming units will be built 
at six of the firm’s larger domestic 
refineries. For the first quarter of 
this year, earnings rose to $1.85 a 
share, compared with $1.55 a year 
earlier, as a result of higher dividends 
from affiliated companies, particularly 
those operating in foreign countries. 


Domestic operations approximated 
1953 results. 


United Aircraft B 

Stock, now at 58, is speculatwe but 
has good growth potential. (Paid 
$2.75 in 1953; 75¢ so far in 1954.) 
On April 27, shareholders voted to 
distribute stock of Chance Vought 
Aircraft, a subsidiary, as a dividend 
before the end of 1954. Probable 
ratio is one share for each three 
shares of company stock held. The 
Pratt & Whitney division has taken 
a three-year lease on a $300,000 
building, now under construction in 
South Windsor, Conn., to be used to 
develop an atomic energy aircraft 
engine. Earnings for the first. quar- 
ter of 1954 were estimated by the 
company at $1.90 per share, exclud- 
ing Chance Vought results. Had 
they been included, net would have 
been about $2.30 vs. the $1.75 re- 
ported last year. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube B 

Stock, now at 42, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $2.25 thus far in 
1954; paid $3 in 1953.) First quarter 
shipments of $105.9 million were 36 
per cent below the like period last 
year, but there has been some im- 
provement in orders and operations 
in recent weeks. The company 
shipped 638,000 net tons of steel 
products in the first quarter, 64 per 
cent of the 996,000 tons shipped in 
the similar period last year. Opera- 
tions, however, now are at 77.4 per 
cent of rated capacity compared with 
65.6 per cent during the first quarter. 
Earnings were 89 cents per share for 
the first quarter compared with $2.08 
and $2.10 in the like periods in 1953 
and 1952. 
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Imports Plague the 
Sewing Machine Makers 


With foreign made machines accounting for nearly one out 


of every two units that are being sold, U. S. companies 


have lost a significant portion of their market potential 


Swims machines today are found 
in every niche and cranny of the 
world including darkest Africa 
(where the degree of noise determines 
quality), although the United States 
is now the largest single market for 
these products. Industrial machines 
account for an important part of do- 
mestic sales but the great majority 
of volume is done in sewing machines 
for the home, with about 30 million 
of the latter currently in use. In 
1949, there were about 1 million home 
units sold domestically and in 1952, 
1.8 million. The value of shipments 
by domestic manufacturers, exclud- 
ing retail markups, totaled $97 mil- 
lion in 1947, $152 million in 1951, 
and $140 million in 1952 (latest avail- 
able). 

During World War II, the indus- 
try, dominated by The Singer Manu- 


facturing Company and including 15 ~ 


to 20 considerably smaller organiza- 
tions, did extensive Government 
work. When the war ended, a great 
backlog of demand had been created, 
and they couldn’t produce fast 
enough to satisfy buyers. Such a 
situation left the field wide open for 





Singer Manufacturing 


Net *Earned 
Income Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $14.3 $3.18 $3.20 74 —444% 
1938. . 9.5 2AZ 240 50%—40 
1939... 3.1 0.68 1.40 4334—23% 
1940. . 8.8 1.95 1.20 31 —19% 
1941.. 12.3 2.74 180 32 —20% 
1942.. 12.8 2.84 240 361%4—26 
1943.. 13.6 3.02 2.40 48%4—35% 
1944.. 13.9 3.09 240 59 —4534 
1945.. 14.3 3.18 2.40 74 —53% 
1946.. 15.2 3.38 3.20 7434—46 
1947.. 13.7 3.05 240 625—50 
1948.. 15.2 3.37 3.20 54 —443% 
1949.. 15.5 3.43 2.40 5954—44 
1950.. 188 4.18 3.00 65 —48%4 
1951.. 18.7 4.17 2.40 6634—435% 
1952.. 18.5 4.12 2.40 45%4—35% 
3.. Hs 2.52 2.40 a435~2—301% 





_* Per share_ figures and prices adjusted for 
eM February 1951. a—Through Mav 
5, 1954. 
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foreign imports and there now are 
literally hundreds of different foreign 
brand name machines on the market. 
Generally, only the heads are im- 
ported to this country, with the 
motors added later. In 1948, just 
1,110 machines were imported in the 
price range of $10 to $75 (the most 
important category), and their total 
value amounted to only $61,000. By 
1950, 50-odd Japanese manufacturers 
had entered the market and the total 
jumped to 161,000 machines valued 
at $4.5 million. By 1952, a record 
712,000 units were imported, valued 
at $19.6 million; in 1953, 671,000 
were imported, worth $20.3 million. 
The most important sources of the 
1953 imports were Japan (440,000), 
Italy (84,000) and Germany 
(63,000). 


The Japanese Product 


Most of the American-produced 
machines are priced to meet the com- 
petition of the better grades of Ital- 
ian and German units. Heads can be 
imported from Japan, however, for as 
little as $22 each, including 10 per 
cent duty and shipping charges. The 
great majority of such units are of 
low quality with the Made in Japan 
label often hidden under the motor. 
They are sold under well-known 
brand names of other U. S. products, 
such as Cadillac, Underwood and 
Zenith, and once parts are worn or 
broken, they are difficult to replace. 
Nevertheless, the public has been 
buying these machines in large quan- 
tities at the expense of the domestic 
manufacturers. 

The industry, internationally, is led 
by Singer which undoubtedly makes 
the world’s best known product. Ex- 
cepting White Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, most of the smaller firms in 
the field are closed corporations. 
Many of them not only make ma- 
chines under their own label but also 


produce private brand units for some 
of the large retailers such as Sears, 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
R. H. Macy. 

In 1948, White’s sales were $29.7 
million (vs. the peak of $31.8 mil- 
lion in 1949) and earnings were a 
record $4.5 million, equal to $6.13 
per share. Since the 1949 high, how- 
ever, sales declined to $19.5 million 
last year and earnings fell to $208, 
000 or 8 cents a share. This poor 
showing is attributed primarily to 
the problems created by the influx of 
the cheap imports. 

Singer has extensive foreign in- 
terests, has paid dividends since 1863 
and long was considered a top quality 
investment. In the past few years, 
however, largely because of the prob- 
lems facing the industry, its stock 
has greatly deteriorated in investment 
standing. Early in 1951, before the 
5-for-1 stock split in February, the 
range of the common was 319-255. 
The present stock is selling around 
31, equivalent on the old basis to 
only 155. 

Singer’s sales last year amounted 
to $328.9 million as against $324.8 
million in 1953, but the $4.1 million 
gain came about as a result of an in- 
crease in defense business—from $8.7 
million to $14.5 million. Non-defense 
sales actually declined $1.6 million. 
Consolidated earnings in 1951 were 
$4.17 per share (prior years were re- 
ported only on a parent company ba- 
sis), $4.12 in 1952, and then they fell 
to $2.52 in 1953. 

The sales decline last year was due 
primarily to the company’s inability to 
renew the necessary import licenses 

Please turn to page 23 






































White Sewing Machine 


+Earned 
Sales Per +Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $6.7 $0.41 None 2%— 
1940.. 81 0.66 None 3K%— 1% 
1941... 224 0.66 None 2%— 1% 
1942.. 75 040 None 1%— %& 
1943.. 59 0.02 None 3K%— 1% 
1944.. 7.1 0.24 None 5 —2% 
1945.. 8.0 0.17 None 9 — 4% 
1946.. 7.5 0.54 None 11%— 5% 
1947.. 13.1 1.71 None 87%— 4% 
1948.. 29.7 6.13 $0.37% 114— 4% 
1949.. 318 5.64 1.50 163%— 9% 
1950.. 31.3 496 2.62% 27%—15% 
1951... 221 $23: : 1. 234%4—12 

1952.. 21.7 0.72. 1.00 1454—10%, 
1953.. 19.5 0.08 0.75 12%— 4% 





+ Per share figures and prices adjusted for 
100 per cent stock dividend in 1950. 
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Prosperity Note for Pen Makers 


Aggressive merchandising has been paying off for 
the leaders in this field. Cut in excise taxes and 


better school market brightens current sales outlook 


A might be expected for a period 
of high personal income, sales 
of the fountain pen and _ball-point 
makers last year entered new high 
ground, but whether they will do as 
well this year is a question. Should 
consymer spending continue to de- 
cline it is unlikely that they will, al- 
though business should remain at a 
fairly high level. Aggressive mer- 
chandising methods prevail in this 
highly competitive industry, and all 
the old-line fountain pen makers have 
now introduced ball point pens which 
enjoy an advantage in the growing 
school market. 

The fountain pen makers actually 
are in a semi-luxury business aim- 
ing at a market which to a degree is 
already saturated. But the fact that 
almost everyone of voting age today 
has two or three or four pens does 
not prevent the sale of new models 
for anniversary gifts, Christmas and 
birthday presents, and other special 
occasions which are always turning 
up. The mainstay of the pen and pen- 
cil making business is the high-priced 
better-quality market to which enter- 
prising ingenuity turns’ with such 
items as Eversharp’s $6.00 pencil in 
rare Karung reptile, with a $7.50 
price tag in imported alligator. The 
difference in cost of these raw mate- 
rials is probably very slight. Basic 
idea, the company states, is “to match 
a man’s finest leather accessories.” 
Practical use appears to be secondary. 

It is primarily the gift idea, there- 
fore, which produces business. More 
than twice as much dollar volume is 
done during the Christmas quarter as 
in any other three-month period dur- 
ing the year. Not only is December 
a big month, but manufacturers’ ship- 
ments are fairly large in January as 
dealers seek to replenish depleted in- 
ventories. February thus becomes a 
logical month for inventory-taking by 
manufacturers and so the fiscal year 
is ended there. 

Quite aware of the growing impor- 
tance of the school market, the pen- 
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W. A. Sheaffer 


makers are building up their advertis- 
ing and other promotion aimed at this 
field. Sheaffer doubled its advertising 
expenditures last year, raising them 
to more than $2 million with over $1 
million spent on TV. Industry prod- 
uct lines are being widened to create 
appeal for all school ages from eight 
years up. One development in this 
field is ball pens which write in a 
variety of colored inks. Ink capacity 
is being increased, not only in foun- 
tain pens but in ball points. Ever- 
sharp tells of creating new desk set 
bases “that have mass appeal.” And 
Sheaffer’s “snorkel” device, which 
fills the pen by means of a small tube 
without dipping the pen point, has 
come out in lower-priced models. 
Except for making a Hopalong 
Cassidy model for children, Parker 
Pen remained out of the ball point 
market until it recently introduced 
the $2.75 Jotter. Competition in the 
ball point field is still very stiff. Ad- 
vertising expenditures for the private- 


ly-owned Paper Mate model, for ex- 
ample, were said to total more than 
$3.5 million last year. But emphasis 
continues on ball points because this 
type of pen has scored a healthy sales 
rise during the last few years while 
the regular type has been lagging. ; 

Pen sales this year should benefit 
from the reduction in excise taxes 
just as the cut is currently helping 
cosmetics and luggage sales. Unorna- 
mented pens were formerly subject to 
a 15 per cent excise tax while those 
with gold bands and clips came under 
the 20 per cent luxury tax. The levy 
is now 10 per cent on all pens. 

Some interesting other items, a few 
of which are far removed from pen 
and pencil making, are turned out by 
the industry leaders. Both Sheaffer 
and Parker make their own special 
brands of writing inks, and the latter 
also manufactures and markets an 
automatic butane gas fueled pocket 
lighter. Eversharp’s Schick Injector 
razor and blades have national dis- 
tribution, and in addition to these 
smaller items, Eversharp has an en- 
gine and pump division which was 
added last year. This venture has not 
turned in profits yet but it “looks 
forward,” the company states, “to a 
profitable year.” 

Sheaffer last November entered the 
tool and die business. Initial start-up 
and promotion expenses have been 
large, but the tool and die plant is 
strategicaily located for a large vol- 
ume of midwest business, and cus- 
tomers already being served include 
Bendix Aviation, Ford Motor, John 
Deere, Curtiss-Wright, Solar Air- 
craft, General Electric, and J. I. Case. 

Both Sheaffer and Parker have 
turned in good earnings records over 
the longer term, and the first-named 
can boast \of a profit in some amount 
in every year since 1913 with the one 
exception (1933). Both have paid 
dividends in each year since 1935. 
Eversharp’s record has been more 
erratic, and its shares must be re- 
garded as speculative. 


Makers of Fountain Pens and Ball Points 


7-——--Sales- 
(Millions) 


Eversharp, Inc... $16.6 $20.0 
Parker Pen ‘A’.. 27.0 24.0 
Sheaffer (W.A.). 24.1 23.2 


a-—Plus 142% stock. Note: 
for Parker, six months to August 31: 


25.2 


--Earned Per Share~ - Dividends 
Company 1952 1953 1954 1952 


$20.6 " 70, a 86 $1.60 
2.82 

2.88 

Fiscal years of all companies end February 28. Interim earnings results 

$0.61 in 1952; $0.96 in 1953. 


Recent 
1953 1954 1952 1953 Price Yield 


$1.40 $1.40 13 108% 
>. Prey 120 120 18 68 
2.35 2.75 a1.60 1.80 27 6.7 


1l 














tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- » » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Stabilizer At Work 


‘TE PERSISTENCY with 
which personal income has held at or 
near record levels has taken some of 
the force out of arguments of those 
who since mid-1953 have contended 
that the Government should imple- 
ment its previously announced anti- 
recession policies with large, new 
spending programs. Moreover, the 
high income level has come, perhaps, 
as something of a gratifying surprise 
to those who conceded that a return 
of the economy to a more stable and 
safer foundation might entail some 
temporary difficulties. To date, these 
have been held to a minimum. 

Continuation of personal income at 
a high figure probably reflects a de- 
fense-created feature that is not fully 
appreciated; namely, that even with 
large cutbacks in arms spending a 
huge sum flows into the heavy goods 
industries. It amounts to about $20 
billion annually and stabilizes a sector 
of the economy that is more subject 
to cyclical influences than the con- 
sumer goods industries which retain 
a respectable amount of available 
business even in periods of reduced 
spending. This form of security in- 
surance, whether desired or not, will 


be in effect for an indefinite period 
ahead. 


Profit On Wheels 


AN INVENTION basic 
to Man’s progress is the wheel, and 
an interesting variation of its use 
offers itself in the new year to date. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has put three offices on wheels 
and these roving brokerage suites-in- 
a-bus serve a score of communities in 
three large metropolitan areas on 
regular schedule. The quest is new 
business and it takes full advantage 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


° . # . . . 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


of publicity given the New York 
Stock Exchange’s new Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. The Grand Union 
Company, in the first super chain 
venture of its kind, operates a class- 
room on wheels. The purpose of 
this project is larger profits through 
both increasing sales and improving 
operating efficiency. Experienced in- 
structors will teach the latest in mer- 
chandising, advertising, selling and 
stock-keeping wrinkles to employes, 
and the plan capitalizes on the em- 
ploye verve generated by a compre- 
hensive Grand Union incentive pay 
program. The Provident Loan So- 
ciety, in terms of time, has taken the 
lead over both of the foregoing; for, 
early this year it put a loan office on 
wheels with regularly scheduled stops 
in metropolitan New York areas. 
Here also the aim has been new busi- 
ness, and exploits the opportunity 
created by high taxes which leaves 
most people sensitive to the need of 
extra cash. Thus, we find a modern 
adaptation of an ancient invention, 
the wheel, in the form of a Stockmo- 
bile, a Schoolmobile and a Loanmo- 
bile, all, fired by oil or its derivatives 
and inspired by the profit motive. 
Clearly, business is now going to the 
people. 


Management Pay 


Less ATTENTION than 
usual appears to have been paid by 
stockholders in annual meetings this 
year to the theme of management pay, 
and whether in some cases it is ex- 
cessive. For one thing, no rule-of- 
thumb has been devised as yet to de- 
termine what share of a company’s 
profits is properly management’s, or 
labor’s, or the stockholder’s in the 
form of dividends. For another, the 
1953 earnings of corporations gener- 
ally were satisfactory and dividend 
















payments generous. And, in addi- 
tion, management itself was quite re- 
strained in its advocacy of increased 
stipends, bonuses and profit-sharing 
contracts; in fact, a survey made by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion indicated that basic wage rates 
advanced more percentagewise than 
the salaries of the top brass. 

Stockholders, it seems, are will- 
ing to pay well for value received. 
It’s when profits sink and dividends 
wither that they take a second look 
at the cost of managerial brains. An 
approach to the subject of what to do 
in the case of diminishing dividend 
returns was made not long ago by 
Louis E. Wolfson, head of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, who 
suggested that the New York Stock 
Exchange and others should consider 
establishing ‘“‘a rule that where a cor- 
poration has failed to pay dividends 
for two consecutive years, no cor- 
porate officer in that company who 
has been with it during those two 
years shall draw over $50,000 annual 
compensation.” The _— suggestion, 
though few can quarrel with the ob- 
jective, ‘has two obvious drawbacks: 
First, no cut-off point in salary can 
be applied to all companies and to all 
executive tasks as if they were one 
and the same. Secondly, the stock 
exchanges would be most reluctant to 
take on the job of enforcing such a 
rule; in fact, they could not do so 
beyond taking the penalty action of 
delisting a company’s stock. 

But the important point in Mr. 
Wolfson’s suggestion is the implica- 
tion that management should sacrifice 
when the owners go without a return 
on their investment. This end is 
achieved automatically in some bonus 
plans. Where such is the case, man- 
agement is in a more favored position 
to ask labor also to ease its demands. 
The escalator runs both ways. 
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Credit Unions Now Big Business 


Forty-four States now charter this type of financial 


institution, and assets run well above $1 billion. 


Low rate loans tide workers over distress periods 


By Ross L. Holman 


Ke the average wage earner who 
needs a $100 to $200 loan to pay a 
hospital bill, finance a wedding, pay 
for a new baby, or fix a banged-up 
car, the credit union has become a 
small-borrowing bonanza. It has kept 
millions of distress cases out of the 
clutches of the loan shark and has 
enabled them to get small loans at 
decent interest rates where orthodox 
banks were not in a position to meet 
the need. For the most part these 
emergency borrowers have secured 
their loans on their signatures alone 
with no other security than their per- 
sonal integrity. 


Losses Are Low 


Losses on bad loans have been less 
than those of the average bank, which 
has the reputation of knowing how 
to say “no” in ten different accents. 
There now are approximately 13,000 
credit unions in the U. S. and Canada 
with a membership of over five mil- 
lion and total assets of well over $1 
billion. The average credit union is 
made up of a group of employes 
working for a single employer or a 
group of people affiliated with some 
single organization like a teacher’s 
association or other group bound to- 
gether by a common interest. 

Suppose, for example, the employes 
of a large packing plant set up such 
a union. They would maintain a joint 
savings fund from which any mem- 
ber could borrow. The interest rate, 
under credit union laws, is limited 
to one per cent a month on unpaid 
balances, although some individual 
unions lend for as little as one-half 
of one per cent a month. The average 
rate of even the lowest-charging 
regular loan companies runs to 2% 
to 242% per month. 

The packing house group would 
elect its own officers and directors 
who in turn would set up machinery 
under C. U. laws to pass on credit 
risk of borrowers. These loans have 
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established an excellent repayment 
record because members of an em- 
ploye or association group are in bet- 
ter position to pass on the integrity 
of an associate or fellow employe and 
the merits of his loan than the usual 
investigator who has no personal ac- 
quaintance with him. 

As with a bank, the credit union is 
chartered under state or federal law. 
Forty-four states issue such charters 
and, generally speaking, such unions 
operate under state banking laws. 
Back in 1934 Congress passed the 
Federal Credit Union Act under 
which a credit union can be char- 
tered under federal law. Membership 
in state-chartered unions is approxi- 
mately 52 per cent of the total. 

The credit union has done more 
to pull the teeth of the loan shark 
than any. other lending agency this 
side of free enterprise. For example, 
an employe of a Government depart- 
ment nearly lost his job because his 
efficiency had been almost ruined by 
a number of small debts totaling $1,- 
500. He was hounded by loan sharks 
and instalment collectors. 

The credit union of the employe 
group of which he was a part learned 
of his distress, and loaned him the 
amount of his indebtedness so he 
could pay off the old creditors. The 
ability to pay his debt in regular in- 





stallments to one lender that didn’t 
dog him to death not only restored 
his morale and saved his job but saved 
him a few hundred dollars in inter- 
est. Later, when sickness and un- 
foreseen medical expenses overtook 
him the union refinanced the loan and 
gave him more time. 

That, in brief, is the way the unions 
work. 

For the most part, both manage- 
ment and labor have welcomed credit 
unions and have worked together to 
set them up. This form of credit re- 
lieves management of many garnish- 
ment headaches and does a lot to keep 
up employe morale. There’s probably 
nothing that can destroy worker ef- 
ficiency more than a deluge of crisis 
debts that have been incurred through 
no particular fault of his own. On one 
railroad division garnishments fell 
from 100 to three a week when a 
credit union was set up. 


Shareholders Hold Control 


The control of each union is in 
the hands of the shareholders. To 
become a member one usually pays 
a membership fee of 25 cents and buys 
at least one $5 share. A union rarely 
ever has more than one paid officer. 
Officers and directors are usually 
elected and serve without pay. Hence 
overhead and operating expenses are 
unusually low. There may be a com- 
mittee of three to pass on credit risks. 
Under the law 20 per cent of the 
profits of a union must go into a bad 
debt reserve. The remainder is avail- 
able for dividends to the shareholders. 

A loan must be for the purpose of 
improving the status of the borrower 
and it is limited to an amount he can 
repay without jeopardizing his job or 
family’s welfare. It may be made for 
medical expenses, furniture, fuel, au- 
tomobile, home repairs, education, ap- 
pliances, etc. While rules with differ- 
ent unions vary, the average union 
may lend up to $200 on a borrower’s 
signature alone, or up to $2,000 with 
additional security. 

Though credit unions didn’t get a 
real start in this country until the 
1930s, their roots go back to 1919. 
Main booster was Edward A. Filene, 
the famous Boston department store 
owner, who set up a $1 million fund 
to aid and abet such cooperative loan 
plans. Under this encouragement the 
movement became nationwide. 
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Grant is Following 
Expansion Policy 


Variety chain has been opening new outlets and expanding old 
ones, and has also expanded through acquisition of others. Stock's 


yield isn't liberal, but issue has longer term growth prospects 


here must have been a symbol of 

a rabbit somewhere in “Old 
Number One,” the Lynn, Mass., 
store that was the beginning of the 
W. T. Grant Company back in 1907. 
This variety chain multiplied to a 
company peak of 502 stores as of the 
end of last year, and if the builders 
keep on schedule there will be another 
25 units by the end of 1954. 

It was in 1950, however, that the 
company began its recently stepped- 
up capital expansion program. About 
$44 million has been spent since then 
for expansion and modernization, 
with about 53 per cent of the costs 
contributed by Grant (with no out- 
side financing) and the balance by the 
property owners. During that time, 
38 new stores were opened, 40 were 
moved to more profitable locations, 44 
were enlarged, and 16 of the smaller 
units were closed. Scheduled this 
year, in addition to the 25 new units, 
will be another 23 store relocations 
and six enlargements. In addition, 
the company plans to continue this 
program, consistent, of course, with 
general business conditions. 

Just prior to the beginning of 
World War II, when the company 
disregarded its $1 limit price policy, 
annual sales per store averaged 
$264,000. As of 1953, with a very 
flexible $5 price limit, the average 
had grown to $597,000, and Grant is 
concentrating on increasing these 
figures. Although it will consider a 
location with a sales expectancy of 
$450,000, most of the new stores are 
being placed in areas where the ex- 
pected business is over double those 
figures. Today, the chain has units 
that average well over $1 million 
annually, and some as high as $5 
million. 

Grant ranks among the leaders in 
average sales per store, the reason 
being that it sells a higher priced line 
of merchandise. Soft goods, which 
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carry about the highest price tags 
(although carrying a smaller mark 
up), have represented approximately 
70 per cent of the chain’s business, as 
compared with a little over 40 per 
cent for the industry generally. 

The organization today is repre- 
sented in 39 states, with the heaviest 
concentration of units through New 
England (118), New York (84) and 
Pennsylvania (66). In addition, sites 
have already been leased in three 
other states: Washington, Oregon, 
and Arizona. 

The company sells about 12,000 
different items and is one of the 
nation’s largest distributors of infants’ 
wear, children’s wear, nylon hosiery, 
and women’s slips, underwear, bras- 
sieres and girdles. Sales last year 
amounted to a record $299.8 million, 
a 71 per cent increase in the past ten 
years and a 5.9 per cent gain over 
1952. Most of the last year’s in- 
crease came in the first half, with 
business running at a somewhat 
slower pace during the latter months 
of the year. Currently, sales are 
about even with the volume done in 
the like period a year ago. Projecting 
into the future, the company antici- 





Grant (W. T.) 


*Net *Earned 


Sales Per +Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1937.. $99.1 $1.39 $1.20 14 —11 
1938. . 97.5 101 095 15 —9% 
1939.. 1038 1.46 0.83 17%—12% 
1940.. 111.8 1.34 0.95 1834—13 
1941.. 130.6 1.54 0.70 18%—14 
1942.. 1542 116 100 16 —11 
1943.. 1640 1.36 0.70 18%4—1434 
1944.. 1755 144 0.70 21%—16%4 
1945.. 1803 1.52 0.75 33%—18% 
1946.. 2123 3.63 090 40%—28 
1947.. 2286 2.63 2.25 33° —23% 
9948.. 2339 3@ tS 3i —23 
1949.. 233.2 3.73 100 28%4—20% 
1950.. 2506 3,16 2.00 317%—25% 
1951.. 2683 2.90 175 34 —27% 
1952.. 2832 291 1.50  34%4—27% 
1953.. 2098 3.08 1.50 341%4—29%4 


*Years ended January 31 of the following year. 
*Calendar years. 






pates that the stores already estab- 
lished will maintain their volume and 
the expected increase in over-all busi- 
ness will come from the new units. 

In November 1952, Grant pur- 
chased 62,500 shares of the common 
stock (10 per cent of the total) of 
Zeller’s Limited, a similar type of 
chain in Canada with 51 stores doing 
an annual volume of $35.1 million. 
The cost was $1.1 million cash and 
a note for $2.4 million. Grant has 
options to convert this note into 
125,000 shares of Zeller’s common 
and has other options to purchase all 
or part of 187,500 shares at $18.25, 
both during the first half of 1956. 
Zeller’s shareholders may elect to 
convert each share held into two 
shares of Grant common. Grant did 
not make an outright purchase be- 
cause any large scale cash outlay at 
this time might delay the current 
domestic expansion program. In the 
meantime, however, the company is 
receiving dividends and interest, 
which last year totaled $135,000. 

Grant last year earned $8.0 million 
or $3.08 per share, compared with 
$7.6 million or $2.91 per share in 
fiscal 1952. Included in last year’s 
figures was an EPT charge of 39 
cents per share. The new and mod- 
ern units that are being added to the 
chain will eventually be an important 
factor in increasing total profits. Up 
to three years is needed for a store to 
become firmly entrenched in a new 
community, and during that time the 
unit must bear a number of extraor- 
dinary expenses (such as compara- 
tively large scale local advertising). 

Following the pattern experienced 
by most retailers of low-priced mer- 
chandise, sales and earnings of the 
Grant chain have shown an above- 
average resistance to the effects of 
falling consumer incomes. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that as the 
general level of income drops, con- 
sumers downgrade their purchases to 
lower priced merchandise. 

W. T. Grant’s common stock cur- g 
rently sells around 36, at which price 
the yield from the $1.50 annual divi- 
dend rate is about 4.2 per cent. This 
comparatively low rate of return will 
hold no particular attraction for the 
income seeker, but for numerous 
investors this will be more than offset 
by the company’s prospects of earn- 
ings growth over the period ahead. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Business improvement is manifest in many directions, 


but latest retail trade statistics are not too satisfactory. 


Further deterioration here could bring renewed recession 


Continuing the trend which has been evident 
for some weeks, recent developments on the eco- 
nomic front have been preponderantly favorable. 
The worst appears to be over, temporarily at least, 
for such depressed groups as steel and agricul- 
tural implements, and there has been a pronounced 
change for the better in copper markets which has 
led one major producer to cancel about half the 
reduction in output rates effected earlier. Building 
activity, measured in dollars, set another seasonal 
record in April; unemployment appears to have 
reached a peak for the present (though it will 
be boosted by brand-new job applicants next 
month when schools and colleges end their cur- 
rent year); and first quarter dividends paid by 
Big Board stocks rose by 11.2 per cent to a 
new high. 


The beneficial effect of EPT expiration grows 
increasingly evident as more first quarter earnings 
statements are released. Although the typical com- 
pany suffered a year-to-year decline in sales, and 
a considerably larger dip in taxable income, the 
lighter tax burden permitted many enterprises to 
increase their net profits. This was such a common 
experience that summaries of total corporate earn- 
ings show an excess of gains despite extremely 
poor relative performances in such lines as textiles, 
steel and railroads. Dividend payments, already 
amply covered by profits in most cases and further 
bolstered by strong cash positions and increasing 
charges for fast amortization of defense facilities, 
have thus received added protection. 


Ever since the first faint signs of a leveling-off 
in the business decline appeared, there has been 
a question—which cannot yet be resolved—whether 
this might be mainly a seasonal and therefore a 
temporary development. If not, the persistent 
strength shown by stock prices would appear 
soundly based despite some evidences (minor in 
relation to numerous past experiences) of specu- 
lative over-enthusiasm. 
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But we are not out of the woods yet, and may 
not be for many months. Even the most optimistic 
business analysts see little chance of a vigorous 
business upturn before fall at the earliest, and many 
think it will be delayed quite a bit longer than 
that. Until it appears, there will continue to be 
some danger that the current plateau in industrial 
activity may be succeeded by a renewed downtrend. 
Such a development, both because of its nature 
and because it is not generally expected, would 
have a drastic effect on the attitudes of business- 
men and investors. 


It may never appear. But there is general 
agreement that the level of consumer buying will 
have an important influence in deciding this point, 
and recent trends in this respect are disquieting. 
Department store business has been mediocre since 
Easter, and it is not believed that April sales of 
automobiles and other durables showed more than 
a seasonal gain—if that—over the relatively un- 
satisfactory performance for March. 


The deterioration in consumer buying has 
been slight and could be quickly reversed. It can 
be adequately explained by the working off of 
instalment debt and the (negligible) reduction in 
disposable income, but there can be no assurance 
as yet that these two causative factors may not 
persist. Certainly the level of consumer debt is still 
very high in relation to previous debt-income ratios, 
and a large further cut would not be surprising. 


Until these uncertainties are resolved, con- 
servative investors would be well advised not to 
participate too actively in a market rise which 
appears to be blithely ignoring their existence. 
Funds should be concentrated exclusively in the 
best quality issues, with increasing emphasis on 
defensive situations as prices go higher. Such a 
policy cannot appreciably reduce future profits, and 
it could avert substantial losses. 

Written May 6, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 














Personal Income Dips 


The annual rate of personal income declined by 
$200 million during March, and was $800 million 
below March 1953. The March rate of $282.8 bil- 
lion is still a respectable figure, but the $200-mil- 
lion decline compared with an increase of $2.6 
billion in March 1953. In announcing the figures, 
the Commerce Department said they reflected a 
further small reduction in wages and salaries which 
was nearly offset by an increase in unemployment 
insurance benefits. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the recent annual rate of personal income compares 
with $284 billion for all 1953 and $270 billion 
for 1952, which was a generally prosperous year. 


More Diversification 


With competition in many fields on the increase, 
more companies are seeking to diversify their ac- 
tivities through new acquisitions. Among the firms 
recently entering the air conditioning field, for ex- 
ample, are A. OQ. Smith, International Harvester, 
and Stewart-Warner. Textron has acquired a 
maker of radar antenna, and Republic Steel an- 
nounces that it now owns the largest deposit of 
rutile (an ore from which titanium is extracted) 
in the Western Hemisphere, located in southern 
Mexico. Some diversification moves carry com- 
panies far from their customary fields. This is 
exemplified by the purchase of International Latex 
Corporation by Stanley Warner. The former is the 
country’s largest maker of girdles, baby pants, and 
home hair cutters; Stanley Warner operates a chain 
of about 300 movie theatres. 


Rail Income Slides 


Earnings of the nation’s major railroad systems 
continued to decline in March although at a much 
lesser rate than during the first two months which 
were burdened to some extent by retroactive ac- 
cruals for wage increases granted since January 1. 
Net income of the Class I carriers was estimated 
at $49 millions in March vs. $72 million a year 
earlier, a decline of 32 per cent, but the drop for 
the first two months ran to 65.5 per cent. For the 
first three months, net of about $88 million com- 
pared with $185 million for the first 1953 quarter, 
down 52.4 per cent. Partly due to some sharp 
traffic gains during the spring of 1953, the year- 
to-year decline in freight car loadings has been 
widening, but it is believed that over-all compari- 
sons will improve in later months while income 
statements will reflect tightened cost control. 
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Building Rise Continues 


With a nine per cent gain over March, April 
new construction expenditures broke another rec- 
ord. Although the month-to-month increase was 
normal for this time of year, the previous month’s 
level was already at a peak and the total volume 
for the first four months of this year was about 
1.5 per cent over the same 1953 period. The $10.1 
billion total comprised $7 billion in private spend- 
ing, about three per cent over a year earlier, and 
$3.1 billion in public construction, down two per 
cent from the like months in 1953. The over-all 
gain was greater than had been expected, and Com- 
merce Department officials now say that expendi- 
tures this year may beat the 1953 record, but that 
in any event total spending is unlikely to decline 
by more than three or four per cent. An optimistic 
note is sounded by Engineering News-Record in 
reporting construction awards for the first 17 weeks 
as down 24 per cent from the record 1953 level: 
“A high volume of new work now in the bid stage 
but not yet awarded is expected to push contracts 
higher in the coming weeks.” 


Poor Quarter for Airlines 


Costs have been increasing at a faster rate than 
revenues, and the nation’s airlines now are facing 
another period of retrenchment. Although traffic 
has been at high levels, first quarter earnings have 
been poor and red-ink figures are cropping up 
again. American Airlines earned only one cent per 
share vs. 24 cents a year earlier, while United Air 
Lines incurred a deficit of 53 cents per share vs. 
net of four cents a share for the March 1953 quar- 
ter. Taking the bull by the horns, Eastern Air Lines 
now plans to increase its aircoach service from 
about 22 per cent of the total to 50 per cent, and 
with no upturn in higher fare first-class travel 
immediately in sight, Eastern expects to have be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent of its total business in 
coach travel by the end of 1955. The idea behind 
the move is to raise the volume of low-priced air 
traffic although if the public fails to respond in 
sufficient numbers the situation will hardly be im- 
proved. But with conditions such as they are, the 
change appears to be in the right direction since 
there is still considerable room to broaden the base 
of airline travel. 


Atomic Power Plant 


The nation’s first full-scale atomic power plant, 
to be built by Duquesne Light about 25 miles 
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northwest of Pittsburgh, Pa., should be completed 
in from three to five years and should furnish the 
utility industry with a vast fund of information 
regarding nuclear power. Duquesne will furnish 
the site and pay part of the cost of the reactor 
(to be supplied by Westinghouse Electric), and 
also provide the conventional equipment needed 
for the $45 million plant. Meanwhile, members of 
the Congressional Atomic Committee are pushing 
proposals to liberalize present regulations on pat- 
ents, licensing of fissionable material, and other 
handicaps to increased participation by private in- 


dustry in the development of peacetime uses for 
the atom. 


Plastics Growth Continues 


Demand for plastics continues at a satisfactory 
level and a moderate gain over the three billion 
pounds produced in 1953 is in prospect for the 
current year. At the moment, prospects for plastics 
in automotive uses appear especially promising as 
the harried auto makers (see page 7) seek ways 
to cut costs. Phenolic resins have been used for 
many years in steering wheels and dashboards. 
Polyester resins, combined with glass fibers, are 
going into auto bodies, notably in sports models. 
And the relatively new epoxy resins (along with 
phenolics) are being used for plastic dies to stamp 
out parts, thus replacing the usual steel dies. It 
was recently estimated that about one-fifth of the 
tools used by major auto manufacturers for this 
purpose are made of plastic. Benefiting from this 
growth are leading plastics producers such as 
Union Carbide, which recently announced a prom- 
ising new line of epoxy resins with excellent elec- 
trical and chemical-resistant properties along with 
considerable strength. 


Toilet Goods Outlook 


Sales of toilet preparations (such as perfumes, 
cosmetics, beauty items, toothpaste, and shaving 
cream) now represent a billion dollar a year busi- 
ness and, predicts Max Factor, president of the 
Toilet Goods Association, industry volume will 
reach $2 billion by 1960. Among the factors which 
will tend to support higher sales volume for such 
preparations are high consumer incomes and edu- 
cation in the proper use of cosmetics and toiletries. 
However, sales of toilet items are considerably 
more volatile than ethical or proprietary drug 
products and this is reflected in wide earnings 
swings for most members of the group, which in- 
cludes Coty, Lehn & Fink, Avon Products, and 


Helena Rubinstein. 


Corporate Briefs 


Budd Company has plans for a new type rail- 
road sleeping car to accommodate 40 passengers in 
separate compartments. Today’s standard roomette 
car provides sleeping accommodations for only 
22 persons. 

Sinclair Oil’s earnings for the first quarter of 
this year rose to $1.60 a share, from $1.36 in the 
like period of 1953, because of higher prices for 
refined oil products and upgrading of an increas- 
ing proportion of sales. 

Standard Oil of California plans to construct a 
multi-million dollar chemical plant to produce 
isophthalic, a chemical intermediate used in the 
manufacture of plastics and surface coatings. 

St. Regis Paper has acquired 60-year cutting 
rights on 70,000 acres of slash pine in St. Johns 
and Flagler Counties, Fla., bringing the company’s 
owned or controlled southern timberlands to 700,- 
150 acres. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 214s, 1972-67.......... 100 =2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

BE. <cccieh Kasksbbevuaiketcwnud 99 3.18 105 
Cities Serview 3a, 1977. .5cosc0disews 99 3.06 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 94 3.01 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s. 1975.... 96 3.00 103%4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102. 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 57 4.39 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 110 4.55 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
- Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price 37% 


ie *0.80 *100 37 2.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 38 4.2 
er 240 265 63 4.4 
Intl Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 335 1.2 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 62 4.8 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 220 Wb “33 
Wnited Agr: Pines. <cicscecaccns 250. 150 22 68 
SGhited: Bischit ccvssskienecens 2.00. 2.000 34 59 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 290 200 71 28 


*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
o—_, Recent 1953 
952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $0.00 $9.00 169 5.3% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 60 4.7 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 64 
Consolidated Edison ......... 200 2.30 44 75.5 
Household Finance .......... 2.50 *240 52 4.6 
8 re 3.00 300 50 60 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 65 7.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 41 75.4 
Pacthhe Lighting ...........0+% 150 1.62% 35 5.7 
Philip Morrie Ltd............. 3.00 300 40 7.5 
SO TED hn cee ccvansines 240 240 45 5.3 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 225 44 5.1 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 41 4.9 
SUEPIEE ORME): 0556.6 caus 6 21010 200 200 38 5.3 
cee a ee 3.00 340 71 48 
Union Pactiie T.0............. 6.00 6.00 120 5.0 
SIRI TE Ss deteds cesceaais 400 3.50 53 6.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric........... 2.05 2.200 40 55 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

Yield on 


a. Recent 1953 
952 1953 Price Div’ds 


RE TE. 6. <i deweeknicend $3.00 $3.00 43 70% 
Bethlehem. Steel .............. 400 400 65 62 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 150 150 32 4.7 
Claett, PeabeGy soc cccceccces 200 250 34 T7A4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 60 4.6 
Flintkote Company ........... 2530 280 $1 65 
General Motors .............- 400 400 70 5.7 
Glidden Company ............ 225 200 34 5.9 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.90 600 78 7.7 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 200 47 43 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 4.00 81 4.9 
Simmons Company ........... 200 250 35 7.1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 3.00 58 5.2 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 135-345 «@ OS2 
SD, Ti Es aeseavanlescetpes 3.00 3.00 46 65 
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Washington Newsletter 





Politics appears to have strange effect on human 
behavior—Question of raising debt limit to come 


up again—Business statistics begin to look good 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Otherwise 
amiable people often forget their man- 
ners when they get into politics. A 
year ago the Democratic opposition 
harshly scolded the Administration’s 
tight money policy, which, in fact, 
merely carried forward restraints al- 
ready in effect. But, now that the 
policy has been changed, Democrats 
do not praise the Administration for 
its reversal, occasional bits of sar- 
casm excepted. Neither, for that mat- 
ter, do Administration men retract 
the attacks they made on a policy 
they’ve taken over. 

The extent of the reversal is out- 
lined by the new financing. One heav- 
ily emphasized goal not long ago was 
to change the proportions of the Gov- 
ernment’s floating and long term 
debt, to stretch out the maturities. 
But instead these are being con- 
tracted. The bulk of financing, both 
new and to carry forward existing 
debt, is, by last year’s standards, 
short term. Conversion of a pretty 
big bond issue into notes or certifi- 
cates, new financing by use of notes, 
changes the percentages. There will 
be an increasing proportion of short 
term paper. 

Judging by prices in the bond mar- 
ket, it’s obvious that these changes 
are not forced on the Administration. 
It could sell long term bonds. But 
of course policy can’t be governed by 
some single ratio: when you're run- 
ning things, you must watch a great 
deal more—even what’s said in Con- 
gress. It’s worth noticing that the 
Administration marks its changes in 
point of view, in the fiscal field at 
least, by actions rather than by pro- 
nouncements. 


The question of the Federal debt 
limit hasn’t yet been raised but of 
course it must be before the session 
ends. It’s estimated that there will be 
a deficit of about $10 billion from the 
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present to the end of the next fiscal 
year. Much of it will be incurred this 
fall. Unfortunately, attention will be 
turned to the debt limit just as a 
campaign is getting under way. 


The Senate tax hearings suggest 
a bill reasonably like the one passed 
in the House. Naturally, as always 
happens, everybody asked for every- 
thing; lawyers, lobbyists and others 
have to show they’re working. Much 
of the time, the Senators seemed to 
be listening only out of courtesy. 

A few sections may be revised. At 
the hearings there was a lot of dis- 


cussion of corporate distributions: 


reorganizations, payments to stock- 
holders out of surplus, intercompany 
payments and similar matters. There 
may be some changes in taxation of 
pension funds. Committee members 
were interested in partnerships. Be- 
yond these points, they seemed to be 
pretty well satisfied. There almost 
certainly won’t be changes in the per- 
sonal tax features. 

Senators not on the committee may 
propose some changes inspired by the 
FHA headlines. But several cases are 
now before the courts and it’s not 
considered good taste to trespass. 
Any big bill collects amendments 
thrown in for publicity. 


With interest rates going down, 
Treasury men say that they’re doing 
more business in selling savings bonds 
to people who look around before 
they buy. They say they’re even get- 
ting favorable mention again from 
investment counsel. There are more 
sales of big denominations but this 
no longer proves anything: small 
buyers, such as $5 or $10 a week, 
have been asked to take fewer, more 
expensive certificates. 


The business statistics coming 
out of Washington have been good. 





Instalment credit has declined much 
more than seemed possible, given the 
continued volume of retail sales. It 
follows that more of the business is 
for cash. 

For several months, the Commerce 
Department had been reporting de- 
clines in new orders on manufacturers. 
Both in February and in March they 
went up; in the first quarter they in- 
creased more than $2 billion faster 
than shipments. Although statistics 
haven’t been completed, it’s reason- 
able to suppose that unfilled orders, 
adjusted for the season, won't be 
down much. 

If you compare the present -with 
last year, things do look pretty bleak. 
At that time, factories were working 
overtime against apparently endless 
backlogs. But if you make the com- 
parison with the start of the year, 
you get an altogether different im- 
pression—at least, one that justifies 
delay by the Administration in rush- 
ing public works. 


McCarthy Week stopped prac- 
tically everybody’s work in Washing- 
ton—of newspapermen, Congressmen, 
officials. Usually, few people here 
talk about the politics of the head- 
lines; now, there’s hardly anything 
else. The hearings themselves are 
packed by busy people with work that 
piles up. 

Members of the McCarthy staff 
who appear on TV are unknown, ex- 
cept by name, to Capitol Hill report- 
ers other than McCarthy specialists. 
They don’t eat in the Senate cafe- 
terias or. restaurants; they don’t 
wander about as members of other 
committee staffs ; they always stay to- 
gether. It’s all new stuff even for 
people who’ve been working in Con- 
gress for years. —Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Office Accessories . . . 

The need for multiple copies of 
business forms has made. carbon in- 
terleaved paper commonplace, but 
something entirely new along this 
line is the Multi-Copy Envelope in- 
troduced by Western Paper Goods 
Company—a payroll envelope of this 
design, for example, consists of a fly- 
leaf original which the company can 
retain for its files while the envelope 
itself provides a duplicate record for 
the employe. . . . Owners of mailing 
machines manufactured by Inserting 
& Mailing Machine Company, wheth- 
er they have a current model or one 
produced as many as 25 years ago 
when the company first began their 
manufacture, will be interested in a 
64-page Operating & Maintenance 
Handbook offered as a service to its 
customers—of interest both to man- 
agement and mailing room personnel, 
the book includes a wall-size lubrica- 
tion chart... . Avery Adhesive Label 
Corporation reports that speed and 
efficiency in maintaining card-file 
records of instalment payments can 
be increased substantially by the use 
of its Kum-Kleen Labels—as used by 
one insurance company, the pressure 
sensitive-label, with space for record- 
ing payments for a four-year period, 
is secured to the bottom section of 
a master 3x5-inch record card; when 
all space for recording is filled, a new 
label is placed right over the old, 
eliminating the need for retyping the 
master card and permitting subse- 
quent reference to the previous en- 
tries. 


Textiles ... 

Textile mill operators can now take 
the proverbial “stitch in time” thanks 
to a device which shuts off the ma- 
chinery, or sounds an alarm, when a 
strand of thread breaks or becomes 
too slack—shown for the first time 
at the Textile Machinery Exhibition 
in Atlantic City, N. J., recently, the 
device was designed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company’s 
Micro Switch division. . . . To tell 
buyers and department store execu- 
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tives about its new Conmatic zipper 
which is said to be snag-proof, the 
Conmar Products Corporation has 
produced a color motion picture that 
is currently being shown in key cities 
across the nation—meanwhile, the 
company is also scheduling a national 
advertising campaign to detail advan- 
tages of the zipper to the consumer. 
. At the current British Indus- 
tries Fair in London and Birming- 
ham, England, Mayborn Products 
Ltd. is demonstrating a paste for 
moth-proofing and cleaning hats, 
suits, blankets and similar articles— 
in use, the paste is diluted with hot 
water, then applied with a sponge. 


Public Relations .. . 

A comprehensive school training 
program to help youngsters under- 
stand the importance of money and 
banking in the American economy 
has been prepared as a public service 
by First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis ; already adopted by 55 schools 





"Money and Banks Help Make History 


in the bank’s home city and suburbs, 
the teaching materials will be avail- 
able at a minimum cost to banks else- 
where in the country—in brief, the 
program provides (1) for the teacher, 
a 48-page illustrated sourcebook; (2) 
for classroom instruction, four color- 
ful wall charts such as the one titled 
“Money and Banks Help Make His- 
tory” which appears in the photo 
above; and (3) for the pupil, graded 
workbook-type’ booklets. . . . Here’s 


an idea which is working well at The 
Fluor Corporation and might do 
equally as good a public relations job 
for other firms: Press clippings con- 
cerning the company and its employes 
are reproduced by offset in a monthly 
bulletin called Fluor News Clips— 
this is then distributed to individual 
employes mentioned in the particular 
issue as well as to all officers, depart- 
ment managers, sales offices and sub- 
sidiaries so that more persons may 
see the public press record of the com- 
pany’s progress. . . . So that stock- 
holders, employes and others may 
know more about its history and 
growth since the end of World War 
II, Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration has prepared a vividly de- 
scriptive, colorfully illustrated 32. 
page booklet, The Story of Texas 
Eastern—Texas Eastern, now a $430 
million enterprise with some 4,545 
miles of pipeline, is an outgrowth of 
the famed “Inch” lines built in 1943 
by the Government. 


Electronics .. . 

Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
notes that there are some 84,000 
noises which the human ear hears as 
a single sound; while this may be 
considered an advantage personally, 
industrially it left a void—but not 
so now that Raytheon has designed 
an electronic “ear” which can distin- 
guish between those thousands of 
noises so that, for example, it be- 
comes possible to analyze engine vi- 
bration and determine its cause. 

If Logistics Research, Inc., 
is right, the business executive before 
long will be able to obtain needed 
data simply by pushing a button in- 
stead of by rummaging through file 
after file—the company soon will in- 
troduce a Magnetic Library System, 
based on electronic principles, which 
will retain more than two million 
decimal digits; its memory capacity, 
roughly speaking, is 200 times greater 
than that of the conventional mag- 
netic drum. . . . A submarine simula- 
tor-trainer, designed to do for the 
U. S. Navy what a flight trainer does 
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Billings during the period: 





Shipbuilding contracts . 










the period ier 











April 28, 1954 





Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Ship conversions and repairs . . . . «© « -« 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories. . . . « 


Other work and operations. . 2. . . «© «© « 
iC a ae 


Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


Number of employees at the close of the period . . . . 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 
March 29, 1954 March 30, 1953 


a ee le Sok ae $25,940,575 $16,141,052 
7,850,247 9,776,263 
1,510,048 1,050,475 
2,421,978 2,753,332 
a ee ee ae ee $37,722,848 $29,721,122 


At March 29, 1954 At March 30, 1953 


. 7 * e 


$264,873,284 
15,937 


$291,413,802 
16,951 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income 
for any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are 
subject to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 











for the Air Force, is being built by 
the Electric Boat Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation under order 
from the Office of Naval Research— 
the heart of the trainer, which can 
create the illusion of real submarine 
conditions, is an electronic control 
panel permitting an instructor to re- 
produce in the land-based training 
cradle the problems that might occur 
at sea. 
















Random Notes... 

When Santa Fe Railway’s newest 
streamliner, the San Francisco Chief, 
makes its inaugural run on June 6, 
the road will offer stamp collectors 
an opportunity to acquire a first day 
cancelled cachet cover — collectors 
should send their stamped and ad- 
dressed letter covers to Santa Fe in 
care of “Cachet Mail’ no later than 
June 1. . . . A colorless, harmless 
liquid to be sold under the trade name 
Shoe-Eze is said to soften the leather 
of new shoes sufficiently to eliminate 
any “breaking-in” period—introduced 
by Leather Tech Products, the liquid 
is reported to be safe for use on all 
leather products. 

—Howard L. Sherman 















When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 


MAY 12, 1954 












Financial World Saves Reader Nearly $2,000! 


Miss H. T., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “Through 
an article on German Bonds in FINANCIAL 
Wortp a friend has collected nearly $2,000, 
and she expects to collect a substantial amount 
on two others. All five bonds were considered 
‘dead ducks.’ Many thanks to FINANCIAL 
Wor.p!” 


For $20—Less Than 6 Cents a Day—You Get: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 


Ht to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors which 
f enable you to handle your security investments 
to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals'’ 
{pocket-size Stock Guides containing our inde- 
pendent Ratings and condensed Reports on 
1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE coming 1954 $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, when published. More than 
50,000 Investment Facts to help you judge rela- 
tive merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including, when pub- 
lished, 1954 Revised Annual $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. C) Check here if RENEWAL. 


(May 12) 


ye 
QP This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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Business Background 





Pittsburgh Steel corrects imbalance of its product mix— 


Dividends paid in stock, but return to cash seems nearer 





EW COMPANY—With the 

formal opening last month of 
its new cold rolled sheet and strip 
mill at Allenport, Pa., completing a 
$65 million building program started 
in 1950, a reappraisal of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company is in order. 
The change-over makes Pittsburgh 
Steel new in everything but the name, 
which dates back to 1901 when the 
company started its corporate life in 
the cradle of American steel making. 
Since 1950, its capacity to make steel 
ingots has been increased by 48 per 
cent; simultaneously, capacity to fin- 
ish these ingots into steel products 
has been raised by 82 per cent. In 
consequence, a long-standing imbal- 
ance has been corrected. No longer 
does the company have a dispropor- 
tionate part of ingots in its product 
mix, a condition that doubled the im- 
pact of declining industry production 
in off years though the company pros- 
pered when finishing mills wanted in- 
gots. Greater stability has resulted. 
And modern facilities have cut oper- 
ating costs. 


Dividend Outlook—The com- 
pany, though operating in the black 
in every post-war year, has confined 
common dividend payments to stock ; 
it has not paid cash on the common 
since 1930. Nor can the prospect for 
cash payments after a 24-year inter- 
lude be considered immediate, because 
of two current factors: the industry 
rate is down and the additional 
breaking-in expense of putting its 
new finishing facilities into operation 
will be borne this quarter at least by 
earnings. However, approximately 
$45 million of the new facilities are 
being amortized over a five-year pe- 
riod, and the company has elected to 
set up a reserve for future taxes 
against current income and to charge 
income with depreciation based on 
the normal useful lives of the facili- 
ties. One result is that the day when 
Pittsburgh Steel may get back on a 
cash dividend basis for its common 
has been brought nearer. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 
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Man and Plan—The man be- 
hind the plan of converting a margi- 
nal operating company into a better 
balanced enterprise with modern 
equipment is President Avery C, 
ADAMS, a hard working executive 
who thinks and lives steel. Re-shaping 
the company’s production is a major 
part, but only a part, of his ten-year 
“Program of Progress” of which four 
years have now been completed. As 
for eventual resumption of dividends 
in cash, Mr. Adams declines to set 
a target date. But it can be taken for 
granted that he is as eager to reach 
that goal as are any of his fellow 
stockholders, and the outlook has im- 
proved. 





Casa Grace — Hard - working 
Casa Grace, as W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany has been known in South Amer- 
ica for about a century, is now more 
North American than Latin Ameri- 
can. This is the fact even if its great 
shipping company, The Grace Line, 
were included (which it is not) in its 
highly successful list of foreign enter- 
prises. The transition highlights (see 





W. R. Grace & Company 


Story in a Nutshell 


Distribution of Net Fixed Assets 


1950 

2.6% ....U. 8. Chemicals.... 42.2% 
a6. . snes Shipping ...... 20.7 
4.3 ... Other Domestic ... 10.0 
S65. ise Foreign ....... 23.1 





table) the company’s 1953 Annual 
Report, just made public, which 
showed consolidated net income of 
$10.9 million last year against $7.8 
million in 1952 and earnings on the 
average amount of common stock out- 
standing during the year of $3.76 a 
share in 1953 against $2.65 the year 
before. A feature of the joint state- 
ment of Chairman W. G. HoLLoway 
and President J. PETER GRACE con- 
cerned the Government monopoly ac- 
tion designed to force Pan American 
Airways, Inc., and Grace to give up 
their 50-50 interest in the successful 
inter-American airline, Panagra, that 
they as pioneers built up: “We and 
our attorneys know of no basis in 
fact or law for this action against us.” 
Others also are puzzled. 



















Lorillard Plant—The new Old 
Gold and Kent plant that P. Lorillard 
Company will build at Greensboro, N. 
C., (FW, Dec. 9, 1953) will include 
a new up-to-the-minute research labo- 
ratory. “Quality control of the prod- 
uct,” said President WILLIAM J. 
HALLEY, “is our prime considera- 
tion.” The 12-acre lay-out will com- 
prise a fully integrated cigarette fac- 
tory and laboratory and provide for 
mechanized handling of the tobacco; 
air-conditioning, and automatic tem- 
perature and humidity controls at 
each stage of tobacco processing ; and, 
as part of the tobacco research and 
testing laboratory, a special engineer- 
ing section where new equipment will 
undergo pilot runs. Total cost is put 
at $10 million. 

























Blyth & Company—In 1914, the 
firm’s chief assets consisted of 
Cuar.es R. BLytTH’s automobile and 
a loan that DEAN WITTER got from 
his mother. Today, 40 years later, it 
ranks in the top ten of investment and 
underwriting houses, big enough to 
be included in the Government’s re- 
cent, ill-fated monopoly suit against 
17 “traditional banking relatives.” 
Another veteran, along with Mr. 
Blyth, keeps an eye on business at 
the New York office of the organiza- 
tion which started in San Francisco 
and went east. He is CuHartes E. 
MiTcHELL who signaled his return 
to Wall Street investment banking, 
after a whirl at commercial banking, 
with a nice account, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. Original partners 
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Roy L. SHurTLEFF and GEorGE C. 
LeErrR are still active as vice presidents. 
Mr. Blyth is president. 


J. Albert Woods—Commerciai 
Solvents Corporation which is now 
beginning to draw benefits from the 
facilities built since J. ALBERT 
Woops became president reports first 
quarter sales of $11.9 million against 
$10.8 million in the first 1953 quar- 
ter. Recognition of work done by W. 
WarpD JACKSON in the company’s 
industrial chemicals sales depart- 
ment was shown when Mr. Woods 
recently announced Jackson’s eleva- 
tion to vice president in charge of 
the petrochemicals division. 


Sewing Machine Makers 





Concluded from page 10 


in Brazil, Chile, Indonesia, India and 
Pakistan. The sharp decline in earn- 
ings reflected the added expense in- 
volved in maintaining selling organi- 
zations in those blocked countries in 
addition to increased manufacturing 
costs. Dividends for the past three 
years were on a 60-cent quarterly ba- 
sis, but in the first quarter of this 
year the rate was cut to 50 cents. 
Furthermore, in 1952, for the very 
first time Singer incurred debt to 
finance increased inventories, install- 
ment accounts receivable and expan- 
sion, and notes due to insurance com- 
panies now total $35 million. 

In the United States, the industry 
has been benefiting to some extent 
from the do-it-yourself boom, but im- 
ports will continue to take business 
away from the domestic producers. 
And Singer additionally has to con- 
tend with the rapid spread of nation- 
alistic sentiment throughout so many 
countries in the world where the com- 
pany formerly found lush markets. 
Present prices of around 31 for the 
stock doubtless go far toward dis- 
counting prevailing problems, but 
until there appear signs that the fu- 
ture will bring significant improve- 
ment in the situation, the issue can- 
not be regarded as particularly attrac- 
tive for the average investor. 

White Sewing Machine is a more 
or less marginal producer, and its 
stock obviously is of distinctly specu- 
lative character. 
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That the stocks you own are the best you 
can buy? That their outlook—or yours— 
hasn’t changed with the years? 

Maybe ten years ago you couldn’t afford 
to take much risk with your money, so you 
bought stocks primarily for safety. But 
maybe that picture has changed. Maybe 
nowadays you’re more interested in mak- 
ing capital gains. You can afford to take 
more risk—but you want stocks that have 
real opportunities for growth. In that case, 
the stocks you bought ten years ago may 
not be suitable. 

That’s why we think that every investor 
should have his holdings reviewed at least 
once a year—to check up on their pros- 
pects in the light of his changing invest- 
ment objectives. 

If you'll set these facts before us, our 
Research Department will be happy to do 
that job for you—without charge or obli- 
gation. Just write to— 


Wa tter A. ScHoii, Department SE-36 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 











TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES Esso) 
LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY ST 
oe ANDARD OIL COMPANY 
a es _ 68 (INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 
e Directors have declared P 
uarterly dividend of 40 cents oer The Board of Directors 
— a ee stock, pay- has declared a 
able June 15, » to stock- er 
holders of record May 19, 1954. Cash Dividend on the capital stock = 
WILLIAM A. $1.15 per share on Apri 
pretend ervonre 29, 1954. This dividend is 


payable on June 11, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 10, 1954. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


























CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable June 7, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 13, 1954. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
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COMPANY 


Dividend No. 149 





ness May 12, 1954. 








BLAW-KNOX 


The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, at a meet- 
ing held Monday, April 26, 
1954, declared a dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS ($.30) per 
share on its outstanding Cap- 
ital Stock of the par value of 
$10.00 per share, payable 
June 11, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 


G. L. LANGRETH, 


Vice President—Finance 























ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On April 29, 1954, a quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents per share in 
U. S. currency was declared on the 
no par value shares of this Company 
payable June 5, 1954, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 


business May 10, 1954. 


Montreal 
April 29, 1954 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 

















Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 


April 29, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending June 30, 1954 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (144%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable July 20, 1954 to shareholders of 


record July 6, 1954. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable June 1, 1954 to shareholders of 


record May 10, 1954. 


G. F. CronMILLer, Jr. 


Vice President and Secretary 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


9 Months to March 31 
Allied Mills ..: ...ueeae $2.59 $1.69 


Amer. Agricultural Chem. 3.08 3.39 


Amer. Hidé & Leather.... D1.10 0.69 
Carpenter Steel ......... 5.14 5.78 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 2.03 1.84 
Cont’! Copper & Steel..... 0.89 1.66 
Cpaerett Gorm... .....0¢0kc back 3.48 3.22 
Jaeger Machine ......... 1.31 1.29 
Kayser (Julius) ......... D0.05 0.11 
McDonnell Aircraft ..... 4.02 3.97 
Fubco Products ..idesusi. 0.86 0.42 
Procter & Gamble........ 4.18 3.57 
Spencer Chemical ........ 3.09 2.88 

6 Months to March 31 
American Distilling ..... 1.49 1.36 
Hoe (R.) & Cor..scisses: 0.19 0.59 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 2.06 1.60 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 0.05 2.70 
North Amer. Aviation... 2.58 1.47 
Walgreen Co. ........... 0.92 1.01 

3 Months to March 31 
Peer oe 0.32 0.72 
Alan Wood Steel........ 0.17 0.97 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 0.58 1.21 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 1.15 1.11 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ..... 1.68 1.55 
Aluminum Co. of Amer... 0.78 1.29 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 1.10 1.00 
American Seating ....... 0.24 0.15 
American Snuff ......... 0.92 0.80 
American Writing Paper. 0.56 0.44 
Agsmeo Steel ....cci686<5 1.75 1.49 
Armstrong Cork ........ 1.72 1.64 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 2.25 3.73 
ore te i ie 6 ee 0.15 0.15 
Babcock & Wilcox....... 2.17 2.29 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton .. 0.28 0.39 
Bayuk Cigars. .....0views 0.14 0.11 
Beech-Nut Packing ..... 0.83 0.53 
i eR are 0.75 0.73 
Borg-Warner ........... 2.03 2.59 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 1.10 1.29 
Butler Brothers .......... D0.24 D0.01 
Century Electric ........ 0.16 0.31 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 1.34 0.80 
Chmett, Peabody .......<; 0.94 1.50 
Colgate-Palmolive ....... 1.38 1.37 
CM EE oF .bs cscs cea oes 0.30 0.78 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 0.06 0.60 
Corn Products Refining... 1.23 1.26 
Del., Lack. & Western... 0.43 0.86 
Detroit Steel Corp........ D0.10 0.71 
Dewey & Almy Chemical. 0.48 0.16 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 1.16 0.83 
Eastern Corp. .......<.. 0.57 0.51 
Elcooo Prodticts ...nicsiss. 1.14 1.13 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 0.49 0.34 
Erie Railroad ........... 0.29 0.87 
Fairchild Camera & Instr. 0.82 0.32 
General Baking .......... 0.06 0.06 
Geemeral (eile ....csccecss 0.58 0.64 
General Cigar ........0- 0.17 0.29 
General Motors ......... 2.13 1.70 
Gen. Outdoor Advert..... 0.98 1.01 
Gen. Refractories ........ 0.56 1.12 
Gladding, McBean ...... 0.70 0.76 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 2.60 2.42 
Granite City Steel........ 0.38 0.83 
Great Northern Ry....... p0.17 p0.45 
Greenfield Tap & Die..... 0.72 0.85 
Hammermill Paper ...... 0.45 0.31 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.14 0.25 
Reobets Seer «ok. ca osas 0.84 0.73 
peewee SOM ....ccscease 0.09 0.21 
Illinois Central .......... 2.48 3.59 
Inspiration Cons. Copper. 0.81 0.99 
Interchemical Corp....... 0.96 0.82 
wateriake Iron ........... 0.30 0.82 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1954 


1953 


3 Months to March 31 


Martin (Glenn L.)....... $1.10 $0.82 
Master Electric ......... 0.55 0.59 
McColl-Frontenac Oil.... *0.65 *0.50 
McGraw-Hill ........... 1.56 0.96 
Se reer 0.25 0.60 
Midland Steel ........... 0.35 1.11 
SE eee ere 0.20 0.49 
Monarch Machine Tool... 1.29 0.90 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 0.52 0.55 
National Acme .......... 1.99 1.70 
Nat’l Automotive Fibres.. 0.38 1.05 
National Biscuit ......... 0.66 0.55 
Nat’! Distillers Products.. 0.29 0.26 
Nat’l Starch Products.... 1.12 0.74 
National Supply ......... 1.41 1.69 
ee rT 0.15 0.13 
New York Central...... D0.07 0.97 
Nopco Chemical ......... 0.59 0.45 
Norfolk & Western....... 0.54 0.72 
Northeast Airlines ....... D0.23 D0.02 
Norwich Pharmacal...... 0.31 0.28 
Olin Industries .......... 0.64 0.67 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 0.54 0.44 
to hy arr 0.89 0.62 
Penick & Ford.......... 1.01 0.88 
ee ree 0.10 0.10 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 1.31 1.22 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal.. 1.04 1.37 
Pittsburgh Steel ......... D0.40 1.36 
PU BED, nccnciesccss 1.92 1.24 
Quaker State Oil......... 0.54 0.57 
Reading Tube “B”....... 0.29 0.22 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 0.25 0.56 
Revere Copper & Brass... 1.80 1.68 
Seagrave Corp. ......... 0.52 0.40 
Seiberling Rubber ....... D0.26 0.33 
Servomechanisms, Inc. .. 0.24 0.13 
a BRE CU ES ERRE 2.42 1.90 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg....... 0.57 0.66 
Standard Brands ........ 0.96 0.81 
Standard Forgings ...... 0.35 0.99 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 1.29 1.01 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 1.06 1.05 
Standard Packaging ..... 0.40 0.31 
Sutherland Paper ....... 1.15 0.78 
Talcott (James)......... 0.46 0.56 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.31 0.20 
Texas Instruments ...... 0.12 0.12 
Union Bag & Paper...... 1.64 1.52 
United Biscuit ........... 0.40 1.06 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry... 2.09 1.73 
U. S. Playing Card....... 1.47 1.42 
i OE aS 1.48 1.65 
United Stores ........... D1.94 D1.95 
Victor Chemical ......... 0.53 0.45 
Li a eee 1.35 0.92 
West Kentucky Coal..... 0.32 0.51 
Weston Electrical Instr... 0.82 0.80 
West Va. Coal & Coke... D0.35 0.19 
Worthington Corp. ...... 1.54 1.02 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....... 1.46 1.71 
pe error 1.68 4.28 

12 Months to January 31 
eee 6) TORS |: dice e ends ss 3.83 2.95 
Black, Starr & Gorham.. 0.49 0.62 
NED, tite nuveneaesce 1.21 1.09 
MD vn sdeces iees's 2.20 1.82 
Federated Dept. Stores.. 3.74 3.62 
Forbes & Wallace “B”.... 2.31 2.00 
Gimbel Brothers ......... 2.35 2.14 
at, BPR A eat 2.66 3.22 
Hoving COP ice. ceeds 0.81 0.75 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 3.36 3.87 
Mercantile Stores ....... 2.43 2.39 
Namm-Loeser’s Inc....... D0.09 0.10 
Sun Ray Drug.......... 0.84 0.73 





*Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 


Deficit. 
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Street News 





Both sides in Central proxy fight jockey for publicity 


breaks—Street has praise for Treasury, Federal Reserve 


W be counsel for the Young- 
Kirby forces and the New York 
Central Railroad management crossed 
swords for the first time last week 
there was no evidence that they were 
taking part in the most bitter railroad 
feud in generations. This was the 
pre-trial hearing in the suit brought 
by Mr. Young to restrain the Central 
management from spending the rail- 
road’s money to solicit proxies and to 
promote in other ways the cause of 
the company’s slate of candidates for 
the board. 

The objective of both sides, it be- 
came apparent early in the first ses- 
sion, was to get as much favorable 
spot news publicity as possible. And 
from where this reporter sat, the 
Young forces took the honors in that 
first skirmish. They succeeded in 
establishing business relations be- 
tween the Central and banks or cor- 
porations with which the present di- 
rectors are associated. Later the 
management would have an oppor- 
tunity to show the other side of the 
question. But with time running out 
in the over-all battle for control, a 
delay of even a day or two in answer- 
ing charges could be damaging. 


It was apparent from the start 
that counsel for both sides had dia- 
metrically opposite objectives and 
they made no attempt to hide them. 
With William White, Central’s presi- 
dent, as the first of two star witnesses, 
the aim of the management was to 
get him off the stand without much 
delay so that they could have a go 
at Robert R. Young as a sworn wit- 
ness. The Young legal staff, on the 
other hand, seemed bent on prolong- 
ing the White grilling in order to 
shorten the Young appearance. 

With the New York Central fight 
only two weeks from a showdown, 
there is a strange atmosphere of in- 
decision in the financial district con- 
cerning the final outcome. Ordinarily 
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the Street would be expected to be 
quoting betting odds on the probable 
victor. But the most anyone has been 
able to hear something like this: “I 
wouldn’t take an even-money bet on 
either side of the question.” 


There are words of high praise 
in the Street for the cooperative spirit 
being shown by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve system. First one 
agency takes a bow, and then the 
other. The Federal Reserve gave the 
banks and their customers easier ac- 
cess to credit by cutting the redis- 
count rate—the price commercial 
banks have to pay for borrowing from 





New MAY Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


over 1001 CHARTS 


wing monthly highs, lows—earnings 
year a» Baym — capitalization — VOLUME 
on virtually every active stock listed on 
New York Stock and American Stock 
Exchanges covering about 12 years to 
May 1, 1954. 
SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS).........- $50.00 
Send today for May-June 1954 issue— 
only $10. We are so sure you will find it 
valuable that we offer this on a money- 
back guarantee. 


F. W. STEPHENS 








15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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BEAUNIT MILLS 


NC. 


The Board of Directors declared the 
regular dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the $5.00 Dividend Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable June 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
May 14th. 

A dividend of 25¢ per share was 
declared on the Common Stock, 
payable June 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record May 14th. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Treasurer 
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LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better fu- 
tures. The “buy” list—based on 
up-to-the-minute research — 
covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 
The advice contained in this 


listing 70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 


| City & State 


BABSON’S REPORTS INC., Dept. FW-1, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin 
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bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 Administra- 
tions and 2 world wars .. . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This 
bulletin will be particularly valu- 
able to investors whose experi- 
ence has been confined to the 
present 11-year bull market. 


Yours for only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing—you 
get this chance to check your 
judgment against the advice of 
Babson’s over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Mail coupon 
below Today for your Special 
“Switch” Bulletin. 
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New Issue 


May 5, 1954. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


210,000 Shares, 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 4.10% Series 


($100 par value) 


Price $100 per share 


(Plus accrued dividends, if any,-from May 13, 1954) 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and such other 
dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster SecuritiesCorporation UnionSecuritiesCorporation White,Weld & Co. 


























DREWRYS 


A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share for the second quarter of 1954 
has been declared on the common 
stock, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the 534 % cumulative preferred 
stock of this company, both payable 


June 10, 1954 to. stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
May 25, 1954. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


f= CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
= = at the close of business May 

















LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE 

Excellent, fertile, 188-acre farm with splen- 
did, sound, old Colonial home, 16 miles N.W. 
Charlottesville and University of Virginia. 
Magnificent mountain view; large clear 
stream; springs; 8 large rooms, 2 halls, good 
staircases, fine woodwork, windows, doors, 
wainscoating. 

Bargain for restoration .. . $12,500, terms. 
RAY W. WARRICK, BROKER 
CROZET, VIRGINIA 
Phone: Crozet 3701 
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the Reserve Banks. Then the Treas- 
ury, more recently, fashioned its $2 
billion new-money borrowing to 
make an appeal to banks and not dip 
into the reservoir of money needed by 
three general types of borrowers de- 
manding funds for projects calculated 
to boost the national economy. These 
are—but not necessarily in the order 
of their contributions to the employ- 
ment of labor and the purchase of 
materials—descfibed as follows: 1. 
Corporations borrowing to proceed 
with plant construction; 2. Real es- 
tate developers seeking funds to con- 
tinue housing construction at high 
level; and, 3. States and political sub- 
divisions transferring from the blue- 
print stage to the brick-and-mortar 
stage a multitude of projects running 
into two to three billion dollars. 


Three years ago, following the 
formal accord between the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve, the stress was 
on credit restraint. Municipal proj- 
ects were being screened with a view 
to restricting them to the bare essen- 
tials. It was then thought imprudent 


to allow the use of credit for any pur- 
pose likely to contribute to a much- 
feared inflation. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot. Any project contribu- 
ting to the employment of labor and 
the use of materials is considered 
most welcome. 


Age Factors 





Continued from page 3 


has 36/13 as much chance as has a 
65-year-old to build up his capital by 
achieving cyclical profits or by accu- 
mulating his dividend income. But if 
the two rely primarily on long term 
secular growth, spending their cur- 
rent dividends and making no attempt 
to take advantage of cyclical move- 
ments, the advantage in favor of the 
younger person is even greater. Based 
on the market history of industrial 
stocks during the past half-century or 
so, an investment held for 36 years 
can be expected to more than triple 
in value, while in 13 years it will rise 
only a little more than 50 per cent. 

Finally, the risks involved in pur- 
suing a speculative policy over a rela- 
tively short span of years are much 
greater than if a longer period is 
available. Theoretical “purchases” of 
the Standard & Poor’s-Cowles Com- 
mission industrial stock price index 
at the average price prevailing in each 
of the 70 years 1871 through 1940, 
with each commitment sold 13 years 
later, would have produced 62 profits, 
eight losses and an average profit of 
51 per cent. However, one of the 
losses amounted to 58 per cent (on 
a purchase in 1929 and sale in 1942) 
and no individual can be sure in ad- 
vance that his timing may not be un- 
lucky. But any purchase from 1871 
on would have produced a profit if 
held for 27 years or more. Careful 
stock selection would, of course, 
greatly improve these performances, 
but would not diminish the relative 
advantage of long term as opposed 
to shorter term investment experi- 
ence. 

Older people run another added 
risk. If they lose part of their princt- 
pal after retirement, they cannot make 
up this loss out of surplus earnings 
and must therefore suffer a perma- 
nent drop in living standards. Even 
ii the loss comes five or ten years 
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before retirement, the surplus funds 
with which to recoup it will be smaller 
than in the case of a younger person 
with more working years ahead of 
him. Finally, a young man will have 
a number of opportunities available 
to him before retirement for making 
up any early loss through later 
market profits, while an older person 
may have only one such opportunity, 
or none. 














Auto Giants 
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by Nash in 1953, combined with 
Hudson’s 1.2 per cent, represented 
3.4 per cent of the market. But pro- 
duction of both companies is down 
sharply this year and is currently 
well below their combined capacity 
of 470,000 cars a year. Some signifi- 
cant advantages resulting from the 
merger are improved integration and 
diversification. Sales of Nash alone 
in fiscal 1953 ($478.7 million) con- 
sisted of automotive vehicles and 
parts, 70 per cent ; Kelvinator division 
home appliances, 22 per cent (with 
half of the latter coming from re- 
frigerators); and aircraft division 
production, eight per cent. 

Packard, which has been offered 
numerous merger deals, so far is con- 
centrating on modernizing its facili- 
ties. Packard’s first quarter deficit 
of $380,000 compares with a profit 
of $3.5 million in the like 1953 period. 
And Kaiser Motors, which acquired 
the operating assets of Willys-Over- 
land Motors in April 1953, continues 
to roll up deficits; the 1953 net loss 
of $27 million (Willys alone made a 
$1.7 million profit) brings total defi- 
cits since the firm was incorporated in 
1945 to $78 million. The latter’s sub- 
stantial tax loss carry-over (deduc- 
tible for tax purposes) could conceiv- 
ably make the company a desirable 
acquisition for a profitable concern. 

With most of the independents 
operating in the red, the current gen- 
eral picture for the automobile mak- 
ers—with the notable exception of 
General Motors—is anything but 
bright. But it has been demonstrated 
that a segment of the motoring public 
will always want a “different car” 
from that of their neighbors, which 
favors the independents. Further- 
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Which Way 
Aireraft & Auto Stocks? 


prac interest in the aircraft stocks has moved the prices of many of these 
issues sharply higher in the past few months. The higher earnings and_ divi- 
dends now being reported by the companies, and long ago forecast in the Value 
Line Survey, are bolstered by sustained production in sight for the next three 
years. Back of the dividend increases are: (1) completion of the industry’s capital 
expenditure program; (2) lapse of the excess profits tax. However, prudent 
investors will keep a weather eye on two dark clouds in the offing: (1) price 
renegotiation, and (2) changes in Air Force procurement policies which could 
radically alter the position of individual companies. 


Every investor concerned with protecting and increasing his capital committed 
to the aircraft industry should see the current 48-page edition of Value Line 
Ratings & Reports. It gives a full-page analysis of each of 11 aircraft companies 
under year-’round supervision, includes specific earnings and dividend estimates 
for this year and the longer term, 1956-58. You also see which aircraft stocks are 
recommended for purchase now, which to avoid. A copy of this valuable Report 
— be sent to you at once, at no extra charge, under this special introductory 
offer. 


Investors interested in AUTO stocks will benefit, too, by seeing the Value Line 
Survey’s current analysis of prospects for the key auto industry. The wide varia- 
tion in auto production—from a 47% gain by one company to a 60% drop by 
another—highlights the need for extreme caution in selecting auto stocks today. 
Inventories are at a new peak. How will each auto stock be affected by the 
GM-Ford sales battle for a larger share of the shrinking market for 1954 cars? 
The new Value Line Report rates each auto stock on its relative investment 
value at present prices, so that you can see at a glance which stocks to buy, hold 
or sell. 


SPECIAL: Investors may now receive, at no extra charge under this offer, a copy of the 
16-page Summary of Recommendations on 613 major stocks just released to Value Line 
subscribers. In addition, the timely 48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, 
Airline, Agricultural Equipment and Truck stocks will be included as a bonus. Among stocks 
analyzed in this new Value Line Report are the following: 


Allis-Chalmers Eastern Air Lines Martin (Glenn L.) 
American Airlines Fairchild Engine Nash-Kelvinator 
Boeing General Motors North Amer. Aviation 
J. 1. Case Grumman Pan Amer. Airways 
Chrysler Hudson Republic Aviation 
Curtiss-Wright int’] Harvester United Aircraft 
Douglas Lockheed United Air Lines 


HALF PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$5 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 Stocks and the 48-page Auto and Aircraft 
issue at no extra charge. 


ete ele O86 SOOO SENSES OOOO OS ORE EEAOWEWOES COS ORES FECES WESC CKEWEEOH GOES OS 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-1 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 

The Value Line Survey Building 

5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








more, the Studebaker management, 
for instance, 


tion of the auto industry for possible 
believes that normal 


violation of the anti-trust laws. Com- 


market growth, plus replacement of 
the more than 54 million vehicles now 
in use, could result in production and 
sale of at least 60 million cars and 
trucks between 1954 and 1964. 
Somewhat nebulous at present but 
of potential significance is the Jus- 
tice Department’s current investiga- 


menting on the investigation, Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell re- 
cently stated that “where it appears 
that there may be a danger of seri- 
ous shrinkage in the number of com- 
petitors in a basic industry, the De- 
partment believes that the causes are 
worth examination.” 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





C. I. T. Financial Corporation 


Savage Arms Corporation 





Incerporated: 1924, en established 1908. Office: 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Num- 
ber of common ssolhdlaes (December 10, 1953): 23,412. 


Capitalization: 


NE IE ioc nos incconcicncsareedbenehes batbecd tae e 
Serial preference — (no par): 


$499,000,000 


De UM: OOUON: TOES. ci kccsicds chaewcn beer ees ness sae 119,000 shares 
oe ae ie ee aye = rere ee 81,000 shares 
a eS . ee ee re ee eer 9,059,658 shares 


*Includes $75,000,000 unsecured subordinated notes. {Sold privately. 


Business: The largest independent organization in the in- 
stalment financing field; also owns three factoring com- 
panies as well as Service Fire Insurance Co. (comprehensive 
coverage on autos financed at retail), Patriot Life Insurance 
Co. (credit and other forms of life insurance). Receivables 
purchased in 1953, $4,578 million; net premiums written dur- 
ing 1953 (excluding life insurance), $101.3 million. Sold Na- 
tional Surety Corp. (bonding and casualty insurance) in 
January, 1954. 


Financial Position: Strong. Assets other than cash items 
consist mainly of short term receivables. As of December 
31, 1953, cash, $105.8 million; marketable securities, $137.8 
million; motor liens, etc., $1,368 million; current notes pay- 
able $657.7 million. Book value of common stock, $19.96 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds; on common 1924 
to date. 

Outlook: Rate of automobile production is most important 
earnings determinant despite activities in other fields. Earn- 
ings tend to lag output rises as receivables are built up and 
for the same reason tend to decline more slowly when pro- 
duction turns down. 


Comment: Common has semi-investment characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


tEarned per share.. a 05 $0.75 “5 82 $2.74 $3.13 $3.16 siete ery 
tEarned per share.. 0.51 0.81 .83 2.72 3.22 2.92 $3.08 $3.62 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0: 80 1.20 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 
UE a. ck seee ere vus 23% 19% 19% 23% 27 3% 23 30% 30% 
IW: c= csercenweneeee 14% 15 14% 17 16% 17% 21% 245% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1953. Before reserve charges and credits, and 
non-recurring items. {tAfter such adjustments, as reported. 





New York City Omnibus Corporation 





Incorperated: 1925, New York, in reorganization of an established com- 
pany. Office: 605 ‘West 182nd ‘Street, New York 27, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Monday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): 4,398. 
Capitalization: 
RN SR oo kh Ocak set skearndens eee snes eens $1,571,950 
antes OE Re PE 65 os saw ccemag asics enaacee teas aoe 496,487 shares 


*Equipment obligations. tOmnibus Corp. owns about 48%. 


Business: Company and its two subsidiaries (Eighth Ave- 
nue Coach Corp. and Madison Avenue Coach Co., Inc.) 
operate buses in New York City. Also controls Chicago 
Motor Coach. Carried 272 million passengers in 1952 (record 
was over 337 million in 1947). Company is under working 
control of Omnibus Corp., which is negotiating its sale. 


Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1953, $387,652; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; 
U.S. Gov’ts and municipals, $1.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$19.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-47 and 1951 to date. 

Outlook: Despite a fare increase on most lines, earnings 
will continue to depend on fare-cost relationships and the 
ability to hold down operating costs. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. * 77 $1.01 D$3.06 $0.29 $0.74 $2.85 $2.52 $1.47 

Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.00 None None _ None 2.50 2.50 None 

rr 87% 20% 235% 14% 19 18% 17% 17% 

OO ere 16% 11% 11% 10 13% 15% 14% 14% 
D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1904. Office: Utica, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third, ‘Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1953): 


eecgereege 
term debt —_ MID) So s.cscics aber soueeeete kaon $1,400,000 
Capital FO IED bow .n'g:.d'e'0-05.0 cseswonsnes sactaescwme ae 739,144 shares 


Business: A leading manufacturer of rifles and shot guns 
sold under the trade names of Savage, Stevens and Foz. 


Also distributes ammunition, and produces power and hand 


lawn mowers and merchandising ice-cream cabinets and 
refrigerated fixtures. Controls C. V. Hill & Co., maker of 
commercial refrigerators and display cabinets. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1953, $12.7 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $878,402; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$404,630; inventories, $12.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$21.37 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1916-20, 1926-32, and 1936 to 
date. 


Outlook: Sales of civilian goods are sensitive to consumer 
income trends but continued Government arms purchases 
should help to sustain over-all volume. Other diversified lines 
lend some growth appeal. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. ah 22 $1.59 $2.85 $8.29 $462 $3.55 $2.32 1.74 
Dividends paid ..... -62% 1.00 1.75 1.75 2.30 71.40 1.30 1.00 
MN, bSWa.d eke scc%sce 11% 15% 13% 20% 21% 18% 15% 
SE. Rud awaeens ces 10% ™ 8% 9% 12% 17% 13 10% 


*Includes $0.56 non-recurrent income. fAlso 5% in stock. 





West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, West Virginia, succeeding under reorganization a 
company formed in 1917. Office: Atlas Bank Bldg. s Cincinnat 2, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, #1952) : 2,278. 


missense 
BR NIE S610 5 06 :0:615s5.4 4 0.05 0b 254 See KESR e *$4,560,000 
Capital ay wi DRED nin sia ceisseViecehsssscassas cungnees 500,000 shares 


*Includes $4,000,000 borrowed in 1954; company guarantees 51% of a 
$i. ,500,000 bank loan of an unconsolidated subsidiary, Paradise Collieries, 
ne, 


Business: Company operates seven bituminous coal mines 
(fully mechanized), equipped to produce 4 million tons of 
high grade bituminous coal yearly. Coal lands comprise 
30,000 acres under lease, 12,000 acres owned in fee. Owns 
41,000 acres (coal reserves) in West Virginia. A subsidiary 
operates a barge line on the Ohio and Illinois rivers. Esti- 
mated reserves: 127 million tons developed, 164 million tons 
undeveloped. In 1952 produced 2.8 million tons vs. 3.3 million 
tons in 1951. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $3.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $2.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $32.88 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Recurring labor difficulties and growing competi- 
tion from competitive fuels cloud the longer term outlook, 
but widespread mechanization of operations should permit 
profitable results in good periods of industrial activity. 


Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. ee 06 $4.85 $6.21 $1.98 $8.90 $2.27 $1.36 $1.11 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.75 8 *1.55 1.80 ~- 1.70 1.50 1.20 1.10 
THigh ....cccceseees 16% 195% 22% 17% 18% 20% 16% 16% 
TLOW .oceseccccccees 8% 8% 15% 12% 12% 15% 12 12% 


*Also 5% stock dividend. 


tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange March, 1948; America 
Stock Exchange previously. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
‘Eee scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed 


May 11: Aerovox Corporation; Bangor 
Hydro-Electric; Brown & Bigelow; 
Butte Copper & Zinc; Central Illinois 
Light; Diamond Alkali; Dictaphone 
Corporation; Durez Plastics & Chem- 
ical; Empire District Electric; Heinz 
(H. J.); Howe Sound; Interchemical 
Corporation; International Paper; Lam- 
son & Sessions; Master Electric; Mid- 
west Oil; Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing; Newberry (J. J.); Staley 
(A. E.); Thermoid Co.; Van Norman 
Company; Virginian Railway; Ward 
Baking; Willson Products. 

May 12: Associates Investment; Cen- 
tral Maine Power; Hershey Chocolate; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway; Philco 
Corporation; Republic Steel; U. S. Gyp- 
sum; U. S. Rubber. 

May 13: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric; Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines; National 
Radiator; Pfizer (Chas.); Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt; Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco; 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls; South 
Penn Oil; Tilo Roofing. 

May 14: American Encaustic Tiling; 
Coos Bay Lumber; Firth Carpet; May- 
tag Co-; Potter Co.; Reliance Manufac- 
turing; Sprague Electric; Texas Gas 
Transmission; Virginia Electric & 
Power; Washington Water Power. 

May17: Allen Industries; American 
Stamping; Beech Creek R.R.; Bond 
Stores; Central Foundry; Cutler- 
Hammer; du Pont (E. I.) Marchant 
Calculators; Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal; Reeves Bros.; United Fruit; Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber. 

May 18: Adams Express; Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad; American 
Colortype; American Cyanamid; Ameri- 
can International Corporation; Ameri- 
can Woolen; Beech-Nut Packing; 
Briggs & Stratton; Castle (A. M.); 
Diana Stores; Eastman Kodak; Food 
Machinery & Chemical; General Petro- 
leum; Goodrich (B. F.); Mojud Com- 
pany; Murphy (G. C.); New England 
Telephone & Telegraph; Ohio Edison; 
Penick & Ford; Penney (J. C.); Pet 
Milk; Pittsburgh Forgings; Public 
Service Electric & Gas; Rayonier Inc.; 
Reo Motors; San Jose Water Works; 
Shattuck (F. G.); Shepard-Niles Crane 
& Hoist; Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric; Standard Tube; Utah Oil Refining. 

May 19: American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship; American Stores; Argus Cameras; 
California Water Service; Chesebrough 
Manufacturing; Cleveland Cliffs Iron; 
Conde Nast; Continental Oil; Crucible 
Steel; Emerson Drug; Gatineau Power; 
Gaylord Container; Johns-Manville; 
Kansas City Power & Light; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco; Lorillard (P.) Com- 
pany; Middlesex Water; National Steel 
Car; Pennsylvania Salt; Pfeiffer Brew- 
ing; Plymouth Oil; Pullman Inc.; Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan; Rotary Electric 
Steel; St. Joseph Light & Power; Sper- 
ry Corp.; Stone & Webster; Sunbeam 
Corp.; Texas Power & Light; U. S. 
Tobacco; Utah Power & Light; West 
Vieginis Coal & Coke; Worthington 

orp. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





GENERAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 














A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable June 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 
10, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 27, 
1954. 








The Board of Directors 
of General Gas Cor- 
poration has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common 
Stock, payable May 28, 
1954 to stock of record 
at the close of business 








CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


May 5, 1954 





on May 17, 1954. 








HAL S. PHILLIPS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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New rise ahead for 
AIR CONDITIONING 


STOCKS? 


Wit the Air Conditioning Industry now,ina steep growth 
phase, vigorous expansion over the next ten years is 
virtually assured. Retail sales of room coolers nearly tripled 
in 1953; should double again by ’58. Year-round package air 
conditioners which heat, cool and humidify the whole house 
are predicted in at least half the new houses within five years. 


4 STOCKS TO BUY NOW 


In a new Report UNITED presents 10 stocks important in air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration and heating — stocks that should benefit 
most from rising sales and profits of this expanding industry. From 
this list our Staff has selected 4 issues as outstanding for investment 
now. Order backlogs; diversity of products; smart merchandising; 
and rapidly broadening markets make these stocks attractive for 
current purchase. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “Air Conditioning 
Stocks.” In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


r———- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] FW-781 
| IN clint dacs cesamled coeds tatteamsiashin ste ats duaicana niestnidabascuanalenibcimnioadeedganes 
NON cca ee NE Gl dcs A ei ar cgeecsg Acc Whee eget chikcaaceaitagsatekasnie cancesenqatuancnscanes 
EI ROA ay Ale, Se Ae ls SE SEND pI eee 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 





Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Bell & Howell Co. 


Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 











Incorporated: 1907, Illinois. Office: 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, 
Tlinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 245; common, 1,895. 
Capitalization: 

TE QR eo ios coerce aes eR eee oe 

*Preferred stock 44%4% cum. ($100 par). 22,893 shares 
{Preferred stock 45%% cum. ($100 par) 20,000 shares 
ee ee ee ae ey ae ee $469,375 shares 







$4,500,000 













*Callable for sinking fund at $104; callable otherwise at $105. Sold 
to institutions in 1954. $148,332 shares (30% of voting securities) held 
by Clara McNabb and children, December 31, 1952. 







Business: A leading designer and manufacturer of pre- 
cision-made motion picture and still cameras, projector 
equipment; sound and picture reproduction apparatus, 
micro-film recorders and viewers. In addition to profes- 
sional users, products are sold in amateur field through over 
4,000 domestic dealers and representatives in all foreign 
countries. Company also is in the film manufacturing in- 
dustry and Burroughs Corp. distributes the micro-film 
equipment. In 1953, acquired Three Dimension Co., stereo 
and slide projectors and magnetic tape recorders; in 1954, 
acquired part of the assets of DeVry Corp. and started to 
manufacture the DeVry 16-mm. motion picture projector. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $12.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million; inventories, $11.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $30.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1914 to date. 

Outlook: New areas to be opened for television should 
provide a steady demand for TV film equipment. Company 
seems in a position to participate in the production of 
material for any process the movies finally settle on. 

Comment: Preferred is a sound income producer; common 
is speculative but improving in stature. 


[ARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 



























































1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
farned per share.. * 69 $4.89 *$3.06 $0.72 $3.52 $2.93 72.81 $2.68 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
MEM acascueennecesi 37 24% 24% 17 19% 23% 28 22% 
UO vakSrisearuewwss 16% 16% 14% 11% 12% 17% 18% 16 









*After $0.49 inventory obsolescence reserve. 





fIncludes $0.41 profit on sale of assets. 


Incorporated: 1927, Georgia. Office: 600 N. Capitol Way, Olympia, Wash. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1953): Preferred and common, combined, 5,438 


Capitalization: 


IL NEN MIR 2 x. Son dct cdldecudwencdanuasidwaceuswas $8,500,000 
{Preferred stock $2.25 cum. 23,299 shares 
Ce PEE ROR eno nck cas ccuasksccdwscdrcatccncawe 1,132,368 shares 
Minority interest $1,107,929 


{Callable for sinking fund at $46.25 through July 1, 1958, less $0.50 
each five years to $45.25 after July 1, 1963; callable otherwise at $46.75 


= April 1, 1957, less $0.50 each five years to $45.75 after April 
1, 1962 





Business: Engaged primarily in manufacture, purchase 
and world-wide wholesale distribution of plywood, lumber 
and other wood products. Plywood products account for 
about half of sales, lumber 37% and doors 12%; of total 
sales, about one-third represent products resold for others. 
Markets are world-wide. Two-thirds of timber requirements 
are purchased. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $12.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and marketable 
securities, $2.3 million; inventories, $10.2 million. Book value 
of common stock, $17.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Since first reported in 1947, preferred 


dividends have been paid regularly; common payments 
1947-53. 


Outlook: Normally sales and earnings follow trend of new 
construction, but lack of diversification has hampered com- 
pany’s growth, resulting also in wide fluctuations in business 
volume and profits. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
“Earned per share... $1.71 $3.44 $4.48 $0.34 $5.04 $3.53 $1.64 $1.02 
Dividends paid ..... N.R. 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.62% 1.50 1.50 1.00 
BE acre aitnendaas 18% 11% 19% 12% 18% 26 23% 18% 
GR 5 eet vesed sor 9% 4 9 5% 8% 17% 14% 9% 





*Pro forma consolidated net in 1946-47, on present capitalization and adjusted for 
2-for-1 stock split in 1948. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 7, 1949; over-the- 
counter bid prices in 1947-48. N.R.—Not reported. 











Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co. of Cuba 








Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 











Incorporated: 1942, Cuba, as a reorganization of a 


consolidation of com- 









































panies organized in 1914 and 1922. Offices: Edificio La Metropolitana 
No. 801, Havana, Cuba; 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in November. Number of stockholders (November 6, 
1953): 6,072. 

Capitalization: 

BE I Os hob lar chess ccd s debit nies tcenecdesys enecenuamente None 
Capital stock ($6. Pe MNS oc be. ciaccctadeencuneee ee aes 1,443,921 shares 











Business: Company owns, controls or leases about 264,000 
acres Of land, three sugar mills, a refinery, a distillery, a 
private port, and railroad facilities in Cuba. Raw sugar pro- 
duced in 1952-53 totaled 1,239,808 bags (330 English pounds 
tach); blackstrap molasses 9,897,828 gallons; refined sugar 
{12,151 bags (100-pound); versus 1,764,447 bags, 15,519,633 gal- 
lons and 728,378 bags, respectively, in 1951-52. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, $5.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $818,079; in- 
ventories, $9.4 million. Book value of stock, $14.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by company and predecessor, 
1939-53. 

Outlook: World supply of sugar exceeds requirements and 
tarnings prospects are unfavorably affected by high costs 
of production, crop controls, arbitrary wage levels fixed by 
the Cuban Government, low price of sugar in the world 
market, weather and political uncertainties. 


Comment: Shares are speculative, despite long dividend 
tecord. 
































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 













































Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Marned per share.... $3.08 $5.28 $4.25 $2.08 $2.91 7$3.35 $1.41 $0.34 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 4.35 0.75 0.97 
wham acinmemetad 26% 20% 15% 13% 18% 23% 15% 10% 
(cbteEsae ees 15% 12% 12% 10 12% 14 10 5% 














‘Subject to 6% Cuban non-resident tax. 


MAY 12, 1954 






tAfter $0.40 non-recurring tax on surplus. 











Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, acquiring a 1929 consolidation, whose con- 
stituents dated from 1908 and 1916. Office: 3600 Military Avenue, Detroit 
32, Mich. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in December at 100 West 10th 


Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (October 20, 1953): 
4,850. 

Capitalization: 

ae oa a ans SAKE se ahs ae eee $9,500,000 
GN ORE? CURTIN go 3 a6 5 5 Sins ho cae cuecdicenseusendles 1,216,920 shares 


Business: Manufactures various types of automobile, truck 
and tractor wheels, also hubs, brakes and small parts used in 
the automobile industry. Customers include Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors. Also makes steel spoke wheels for farm 
implements and road construction machinery. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 28, 
1954, $22.6 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9.4 
million; inventories, $15.6 million. Book value of stock, $32.65 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on Class B, redesignated com- 
mon stock, 1936 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Although some degree of diversification has been 
attained, operations will remain closely geared to the level 
of automotive output and results will be shaped largely by 
trends affecting that industry. 

Comment: Shares are a business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
+tBarned per share. —_ 76 «©6©$2.68 $3.01 $3.94 $4.44 $4.30 $3.63 $4.08 
*$Earned per share.. .. caus gaae 4.10 4.65 4.50 3.84 4.46 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.19 0.37% 0.75 0.75 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 
WED Bae's-s ceadecce cs 15 10% 11% 95% 12% 16% 19 20% 
GHEE cucGuantdonuneie 6 6% ™ 6% 8% 12% 15% 135% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in July, 1953. +fAllowing for A stock participation 
through 1952. t£Excludes undistributed equities in Canadian subsidiary earnings. 
§Includes such equities. [Before $1.78 credit from contingency reserves. D—Deficit. 
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Every investor, every broker needs it! 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES HANDBOOK 


475 leading, actively traded in industrial and 
utility corporations described; 20,000 investment 
facts provided; complete data on unlisted securities 
in most convenient form. Only publication of its 
kind. Each corp. analysis includes description of 
business, products, facilities, dividend history, 
assets, sales, earnings, much more. Handbook also 
gives review of Over-The-Counter market, tells how 
to “read” a corp. description, has directory of 
Over-The-Counter dealers and brokers. Among the 
475 corps. described are such leaders as Kellogg, 
Hoover Co., U. S. Shoe Machinery, Ralston- 
Purina, Anheuser-Busch. Price of Handbook $4.75 
postage paid. Send check to Over-The-Counter 
Securities Handbook, Section I, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 


29 B'WAY, W.Y.6 
ERNST I. CAHN Bo 39-0531 








SEHBOAHRD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

77th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable July 10, 1954 


to stockholders of record June 17, 
1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on 2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable July 10, 1954 to 
stockholders of record June 17, 1954. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 
April 22, 1954 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors, on April 16, 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of thirty (30) cents 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable on June 19 to 
shareholders of record May 6. 
W. D. FORSTER 
Secretary 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Trade Indicators 


[Electric Output (KWH) 
Freight Car Loadings 




























































































fe 1954 ~ 1953 
Apr. 17 Apr. 24 May 1 May 2 


oP Ge Se Oe a 8,347 8,257 8,390 7,939 








Ro eat Peres eee eae 612,884 626,181 +625,000 781,499 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 68.6 68.7 67.3 1002 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 =100)...... 101.8 101.9 99.9 1406 

- 1954 1953 

Apr. 14 Apr. 21 Apr. 28 Apr. 2 
let Lades . Jes dbscs. sce { Federal ].... $39,406 $39,364 $38,941 $39,437 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 22,558 22,348 22,183 23,133 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,627 2,765 2,593 2,329 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ject aaa 31,452 32,160 29,249 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities statis 52,933 53,736 54,108 54,176 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,328 1,446 1,306 1,201 
Bemomey, Oth - Coreen ooo 5 kick ic cece vcncces 29,793 29,673 29,645 29,543 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones cr 1954 - ~ —_185—_——_. 
Averages: Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 May 3 May 4 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 313.75 318.22 319.33 319.35 319.82 319.82 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 103.12 104.63 104.31 105.03 106.99 106.99 94.84 
5 Udiities .... 55.93 56.58 56.49 56.35 56.49 56.79 52.22 
65: Stocks ...... 116.65 118.27 118.35 118.52 119.28 119.28 106.03 
o el 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Penge May 3 May 4 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,120 2,510 2,450 1,850 1,990 
Robe “Tee nis bik tac ccdicnensmncen 1,175 1,184 1,213 1,186 1,181 
Number of Advances................ 434 680 414 355 451 
Number of Declines................. 450 252 516 537 431 
Number Unchanged ................ 291 252 283 294 299 
ee ae Sn eee rere 62 141 124 68 77 
eee Te Ta a iis oes ckcaes tous 43 23. 34 40 37 
Bond Trading: ’ 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.80 100.79 100.72 100.73 100.76 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,930 $3,920 $3,620 $3,081 $3,783 
_ 1954 —~ ————1954__-— 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar. 31 Apr. 7 Apr. 14 Apr. 21 Apr. 28 High Low 
Be 354650 ae 2.809% 2.806% 2.803% 2.812% 2.834% 3.058% 2.803% 
(een. ene 3.129 3.128 3.138 3.139 3.165 3.376 3.128 
LY Seemed: SF 3.507 3.493 3.473 3.475 3.158 3.674 3.473 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.40 5.36 5.20 5.24 5.15 5.83 5.15 
PO MANTOAGS «vee sod 6.31 6.40 6.27 6.39 6.28 6.88 6.27 
Bo uhties  .....acecce 5.00 4.99 4.96 4.96 5.00 SZ5 4.96 
ts ee ‘so eee 5.35 5.21 5.24 5.17 5.78 5.17 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended May 4, 1954 
i Net 


Shares Ch 





Traded Apr. 27 “May 4 ’ Change 
Uaited Stotes Ge sisi e ioe events 191,100 46 455% —h 
General Electric (when issued)........... 130,700 39% 40 +h 
Westinghouse Electric .................. 124.600 69% 71% +1% 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)............... 112,300 86 89 +3 
Radio Corpoemneee «vice os NTH AR 105,500 2634 28 +1% 
Lockheed Airctllt 60060... ck ssc ecibesess 103,200 33% 34 + % 
Loew’s, Incorporated ................000. 101,500 13% 15 +1% 
a ee Pee oe Tee 98,000 14 OR rend suareens: 
ee eg eT eT eee Pome 95,800 40% 43% +234 
IE oka cc tgun dd eens cease 92,900 51% 54% +3% 
Southern Raley... 6s0ie a0 vse ws touses 81,100 47% 51% +4 
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To Select the Best Reports in 100 Industries from 5,000 Rated 



































/ Annual Report Cover Designs 
Advertisements Meeting Minutes 


Fourteenth A; nnual Report Survey 


. Contest Closes: International 
June 15, 1954 Competition 


‘ Qualifying | | Final 
| Round Awards 


: ANNUAL REPORT ANNUAL REPORT 
i SURVEY NUMBER AWARDS NUMBER 


June 30th Issue of : Oct. 27th Issue of 
FINANCIAL WORLD Oscar of Industry FINANCIAL WORLD 

















as Bronze Oscars for Full report of the Screening Commit- 
g7 Reviews new techniques, improve- Best Reports in tee and Independent Board of Judges 
34 ments and trends in annual reports. 100 Industri in selecting the best annual reports in 
” Lists all reports winning “Merit naustrles 100 industries, the winners and run- 
03 Awards” and thus qualifying for final enenont ners-up for bronze Oscars, plus final- 
judging for bronze Oscars in 100 in- Annual Report ists for silver Oscars and the gold 
ie dustrial classifications (both alpha- Advertisements trophy. Also winners of top awards 
y4 betically and by industries), plus those for annual report advertisements, cover 
90) earning “Honorable Mention” cita- Cover Designs designs and post-meeting reports. This 
81 tions for improvement. List of annual Statistical Yearbooks issue distributed at FINANCIAL WoRLD’s 
151 report advertisements qualified for x ; Awards Banquet in New York, Octo- 
- nat ioc Post-Meeting Reports ber 25, 1954, 
( Advertising Forms Close: Silver Oscars Advertising Forms Close: 
37 Monday Noon, June 21st Gold Trophy Monday Noon, Oct. 18th 
i Bronze Oscars for Best Annual Reports in 100 Industries: 
Air-Conditioning and Coal and Coke Graphic Arts Oil Well Equipment Shipping Lines 
— Refrigeration Communications Grocery Store Chains Paint and Coatings Shoe and Leather 
w Aircraft Mfg. Confections Hosiery Paper Products Small Loans 
3% “Airlines Construction Service Hotels *Petroleum Sports Equipment 
8 Aluminum Products Containers—Fibre Household Appliance Photo Equipment Steel & Iron 
3 *Auto Equipment Copper Products Household Equipment Pipe Lines Stock Exchanges 
Auto Supply Stores Dairy Products *Insurance Plastics Stove and Heater 
Automobile Department Stores Laundries Plywood Sugar and Sweetening 
Baking Distilled Spirits Life Insurance Printing Equipment Synthetic Fibre 
. *Banking ' Drug Products Machine Tools Publishing > Weavers 
) Battery Drug Store Chains Machinery, etc. Pulp and Paper Textile Weavers 
Brewing . Electrical Equipment Materials Handling Rail Equipment Tobacco 
Building Equipment Electronics—Radio Meat Packing *Railroads Traction 
m Building Materials Farm Equipment *Metal Products Rayon—Acetate Fibres Tractor and Truck 
4 Bus and Truck Lines Finance—Autos, etc. Milling Restaurants *Utilities 
let Carbonated Beverage _— Financial Organizations Mining Rubber and Tire Variety Merchandise 
ange Cement Food Containers Motion Pictures Rugs and Carpets Vending Machines 
aw) *Chemical ; ' Foods (Packaged) Musical Services Savings & Loan Vintners e 
I Clothing Chains *Gas Mutual Funds Associations Watches and Clocks 
14, Clothing Mfg. Glass Office Equipment Shipbuilding Water Works 
” * Judged according to “Total Assets,’’ or in more than one characteristic classification. 


TWO OUTSTANDING ISSUES FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Extra Circulation—Top Management Readership—Long Reference Value 


TO ENTER: Send Two Reports to WESTON SMITH, FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
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in this giant new slabbing mill 


Another impertant milestone along 
National Steel’s path of progress is 
this new slabbing mill—first in the 
world of this type—now in operation at 
the plant of its Great Lakes Steel divi- 
sion, at Detroit, Michigan. Seizing 
white-hot 20-ton ingots in its giant 
grip, the mill applies a mighty squeeze 
to form them*into extra-large slabs for 
cold rolling into sheets. 


End result of this new facility—auto- 
motive manufacturers and others who 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


have use for wide sheets can now have 
the advantage of coils of steel in which 
the unwelded sections are several times 
longer than in coils made previously. 


In fact, coils weighing as much as eigh 


tons, up to 77 inches wide, can now be 
obtained without welds! These wider, 
longer coils speed production and cut 
down material handling and scrap 


losses for the user. 


Along with this improved, ‘more 
efficient operation comes an. increase 


ae PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Putting the squeeze on bigger ingots 
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MMA 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


in steel quality—an objective that has 

always been first with National Steel, 

and helped to make it famous as one 

of America’s leading steel producers 

¢ - - . completely independent, com- 
pletely integrated. 


New Color Film Now Available 


“Achievement in Steel”... a new 16- 
mm color film telling the dramatic story 
of steel is now available to organized 
groups. To obtain it for your group, 
write “Achievement.” National Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Stee! Corp. Weirton Steel Company — 

Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Company 

The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 
National Steel Products Co. 
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